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THIRTY BILLION DOLLARS 


HE trust companies of the United States, in the exercise of their fiduciary 
and banking functions, are the custodians of a vast treasure, approxi- 
mating in value over thirty billion dollars. In the execution of corpor- 

ate and individual legal trusts, such as trustees under corporate mortgages, 
as registrar, transfer and fiscal agents, as administrators of estates, executors 
under wills, guardians, etc., the trust companies have in their charge an aggre- 
gate wealth of more than twenty-five billion dollars. Their aggregate bank- 
ing resources and liabilities represent an additional five billion dollars.” 

The impressive statement of facts and figures above is quoted from the 1910 
edition of Trust Companies of the United States, published annually by the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York. This volume gives the 
reports of condition as of June 30, 1910, of a total of 1,527 trust companies of 
the country. The substance of the valuable information collected by this company, 
which renders possible for the first time a true appraisement of trust company 
growth and importance, was communicated to the delegates attending the 
ILos Angeles annual meeting of the Trust Company Section by the United States 
Mortgage & Trust Company... The recital of the magnitude of trust company 
operations created a deep impression among the members of the section. 

li The article in the 1910 edition further sets forth that although only the ap- 
proximate figures are available as to trust company wealth held in trust, owing to 
, the fact that returns are of a voluntary and not official character in all but a few 
States, a fair conception may be gained from the fact that on August I, Ig10, over 
85 per cent. of the bonds of corporations whose securities are listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange is secured by mortgages under which trust companies act 
, as trustee. The total is greatly increased by the trust companies in the many 
lf smaller communities which act as trustee for local issues. It is, moreover, obvious 
: that with the organization of large corporation and commercial units and the 
great industrial development of this country that the increase in this character of 
trust company business has increased enormously. It emphasizes the essential 
principles of corporate trusteeship, the conservatism and stability of our trust 
companies and the further fact that the trust company represents the last 
word and highest standard of surety in our economical evolution. While the 
banking departments have expanded rapidly, it is patent that the greatest 
opportunities for trust company usefulness and continued growth lie in the 
direction of trusteeships. 
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The compilation of statistics, based upon trust company reports, to be 
shortly issued by the United States Mortgage & Trust Company, shows total 
items of resources and liabilities for the past three years. The reports of 
trust companies on June 30, 1910, show aggregate resources of $4,610,- 
373,111. Compared with 1,470 trust companies reporting June 30, 1908, total 
resources then were $3,817,442,356 and for 1504 companies reporting June 30, 
1909, $4,610,369,273. TheSe resources and liabilities are net of certain eliminated 
accounts, such as “trust department” balances, etc. Another feature of the 1910 
edition is a digest of State regulations for trust companies, as reported by 
correspondents, and showing in separate columns where trust companies are per- 
mitted or prohibited from exercising certain functions ; namely, banking business, 
savings bank business, discounting or purchasing paper, guranteeing bond issues 
and transacting title insurance. 

In recent issues of Trust CoMpPANIEs attention has been directed to the 
number of large estates which are being placed in the charge of trust compa- 
nies as executors or co-executors under will. We referred to the appointment 
of the Merchants Loan & Trust Company of Chicago as co-executor under 
will for the million-dollar estate of the late Chief Justice Fuller. More recently 
equally large estates have come to various trust companies. The latest important 
announcement is the appointment of the Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., as co-executor of the estate left by the late Mr. Nathan Hamburger, who was 
one of the principal men in the Gimbel Brothers firm, operating large department 
stores in Milwaukee and Philadelphia. The massive New York store was opened 
only a day or two after Mr. Hamburger’s decease. The Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, which was made co-executor with his widow and Mr. Jacob Gimbel of 
Philadelphia, had no knowledge of this trust until notified after the reading of the 
will. Other recent announcements are that the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank of 
Chicago has been made executor of the estate of the late William Henry Reid, 
valued at $1,185,000, and that the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 
has been appointed executor of the estate of the late Auguste B. Ewing, valued 
at over $1,000,000. 

Throughout the United States there is a general awakening as to the real 
usefulness and stability of the trust company as fiduciary agent. Due considera- 
tion will be given by the National Monetary Commission to trust company influ- 
ence in working out a comprehensive plan for banking and currency reform. 
The prime necessity, however, is to secure greater uniformity in the State laws 
governing trust companies, providing against the misuse of the title “trust com- 
pany” and for State supervision. The Committee on Protective Laws of the 
Trust Company Section is achieving excellent results in this direction. It is 
carrying on the work in the States where legislation providing for supervision. 
periodical examination and other safeguards is most urgently needed. It is also 
likely that special committees will be appointed at the suggestion of the retiring 
president, Mr. H. P. McIntosh, and the Executive Committee, to bring about 
greater co-operation. A most useful agency in creating a more enlightened popular 
conception of trust company functions is the distribution of wholesome litera- 
ture and judicious publicity. 
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THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND 
THE CENTRAL BANK 


ITH the prospect of an early report by the National Monetary Com- 
\W mission and the determination of Congress to reform the currency and 
banking laws of the country, it was only natural that the most 
absorbing topic at the Los Angeles convention of the American Bankers’ 
\ssociation related to the pros and cons of a Central Bank, asset currency or 
extension of Clearing House functions. It is a tribute to the wisdom of the 
leading spirits of the Association that no formal action was taken committing 
the members to any one of the proposed plans. This neutrality was due to the 
divergent opinions which exist. The respective proposals for a Central Bank, 
for asset currency and for Clearing House supervision, all have earnest and 
enthusiastic champions and a formal vote would place the Association in the 
embarrassing position of publicly acknowledging lack of harmony. 

The most practical step taken was to provide for the enlargement of the 
special Currency Reform Committee of the Association so that it will repre- 
sent the most enlightened banking sentiment from every section of the coun- 
try. This committee will hold a series of conferences with the National Mone- 
tary Commission, probably in December of this year. It will, therefore, be 
proper for the banking fraternity to wait in patience until the Congressional 
Commission renders a report and announces definite recommendations. There 
will be no positive legislation for two or three years at least, and meanwhile 
there will be plenty of opportunity for the State and National associations of 
bankers to reconcile clashing views and arrive at a compromise. 

The mass of trustworthy information which the National Monetary Com- 
mission is distributing broadcast, is serving the excellent purpose of removing 
misapprehensions and affording enlightened comparisons. Trust company 
officers are as keenly interested in the plans for currency and banking reforms 
as their brethren associated with National and State banks. Meanwhile, the 
members of the Congressional Commission are still feeling their way and 
whatever their conclusions may be, they cannot be enacted into law unless the 
major and enlightened sentiment of the country is in accord. 

It was significant that the majority of the speakers at Los Angeles favored 
the Central Bank as the proper solution. The business man’s viewpoint was 
admirably presented by Irving T. Bush of the Merchants’ Association of New 
York. Retiring President Pierson affirmed the expressed views of his pre- 
decessor, Mr. Reynolds, and the various reports also presented favorable argu- 
ments. Although the addresses appertaining to currency reform were of keen- 
est interest, marly other important questions were considered, including the 
solution of the bill of lading problem, protective laws, other Federal legisla- 
tion, etc. The question as to segregation of savings deposits likewise received 
attention. In short, the convention was noted for the practical and precise 
manner in which practical banking problems were considered. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Fifteenth Annual Meeting Held at Los Angeles, October 5, 1910 


UDGED from the standpoint of earnest debate, the variety of topics dis- 
cussed and the timely, practical character of addresses delivered, the 
fifteenth annual meeting of the Trust Company Section at Los Angeles 

was unquestionably the most important in the history of this Association. 
Although the climate and scenic environs of the convention city offered coun- 
ter attractions, the meeting was largely attended by delegates representing 
trust companies in every section of the country. 

Largely due to the indefatigable labors of Mr. Lawrence L. Gillespie as 
chairman of the Executive Committee, the addresses were of exceptional 
interest and the subjects related to many phases of trust company activity. 
Following the exchange of greetings and welcome addresses, a thoughtful and 
able review of trust company affairs was presented in the annual address of 
the President, Mr. H. P. McIntosh. A number of excellent recommenda- 
tions were made by Mr. McIntosh, which were referred to the Executive 
Committee for consideration. These included the adoption of a more uniform 
system of accounting by trust companies; advocating State legislation render- 
ing it obligatory for municipalities to have their bonds certified by a trust 
company; the adoption of laws in every State providing for trust company 
supervision and examination ; liquidation of insolvent banks by State banking de- 
partments, and organization of State associations. 

The achievements of the past year were described in the reports of the 
Executive Committee, the Committee on Protective Laws and the secretary’s 
summary. The order of proceedings then called for a valuable paper by Mr. 
Stuyvesant Fish of New York. Another important address was by Mr. Wm. C. 
Poillon of New York. Other addresses related to trust company auditing depart- 
ments; the personal element in trust company work; investment of trust 
funds; duties and responsibilities of the trust company in connection with invest- 
ments offered to the public and the question of making charges for the care of 
small accounts. 

Particular attention was given to an address by Isaac H. Orr, trust officer 
of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, on “Investment of Trust Funds and 
the Respective Interests Therein of Life Tenant and Remainderman,” in 
which the speaker directed attention to the splendid series of articles appear- 
ing in Trust Companies Magazine on “Fiduciary Accounting,” contributed 
by Frederick Vierling, trust officer of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
of St. Louis. After the close of debate on various subjects the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Oliver C. Fuller, presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee, Wis.; first vice-presi- 
dent, Lawrence L. Gillespie, vice-president the Equitable Trust Company of 
New York; chairman of the Executive Committee, F. H. Fries, president 
Wachovia Loan & Trust Company, Winston-Salem, N. C, 


) 
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Complete Report of the Trust Company Section 
Proceedings 


HE fifteenth annual meeting of the Trust Company Section, American Bank- 

ers’ Association, was called to order by First Vice-President Oliver C. 

Fuller, president of the Wisconsin Trust Company of Milwaukee, Wis. 

Owing to the unavoidable absence of the President of the Section, Mr. H. P. Mc- 

Intosh, president of the Guardian Savings & Trust Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 

the duties of presiding officer were assumed by Mr. Fuller. The proceedings in 
detail are as follows: 


Tue Vice-PResiweNtT: The fifteenth annual meeting of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association will now come to order. The pro- 
ceedings will begin with prayer by the Reverend J. Whitcomb Brougher, Pastor 
of the Temple Auditorium of Los Angeles. 


PRAYER 


Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for the occasion that 
brings together this company of men representing the great financial interests 
of our country. Thou hast promised to give unto us wisdom, and we pray that 
Thou mayest give unto them wisdom in the conduct of all the business of this 
day, not only in connection with this Section, but with every other section of this 
association, that such transactions may take place as will increase more and more 
the prosperity of our country, and increase the confidence of our people in those 
who hold responsible positions in these banks. May more and more men of in- 
tegrity and character find their place at the head of these institutions, so that 
more and more our country may become firmly established in its great financial 
relations. Let Thy blessing rest upon all that is done this day. Direct and guide 
us. We ask all this for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Tue VIcE-PRESIDENT: It is with deep regret that I have to announce the 
unavoidable absence of the President of this Section, Mr. McIntosh. In the 
absence of the president it becomes the duty of the vice-president to preside at the 
meeting. I have very great pleasure in introducing Mr. Joseph Scott, the presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, who will give us the welcoming 
address. (Applause.) 


Mr. Scorr: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: Bankers are more exacting than 
lawyers. I was informed two or three weeks ago that I was expected to speak, and 
I gave my address to the printer that it might be printed in various journals of as- 
piring names, in order that my name might go down to posterity. I therefore will 


have to inflict upon you the burden of reading this address to you, and after that 
I am going to talk to you. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


JOSEPH SCOTT 


President of Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 


It becomes my very pleasing duty, and also my great privilege, to extend to you, through 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, of which I have the honor cf being president, a 
cordial welcome to this, the fairest spot on God’s foot-stool. You will pardon my modest 
reference to the climatic and other advantages of this beautiful section, but inasmuch 4s it 
was that which drew most of us here, and which has kept us here since, I desire to attract 
your attention to it also. You will find not only evidences of nature’s beauty, but likewise 
a demonstration of the hardy efforts of the pioneer who has gone on to the desert places 
and into the desolate ranges where only cactus and sagebrush thrive, and has renewed the 
face of the earth by his energy, ability and scientific knowledge. These efforts have been 
made under severe conditions and discouraging prospects. The water supply of this section, 
where water must always be king, had weakened the efforts of the most optimistic as to the 
future of Los Angeles and vicinity, and only the sterling American spirit, a spirit which you 


} 
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and all of us share in common, has enabled us to battle even with the grim forces of nature 
by going 225 miles away from here and harnessing from the virgin snows of the lofty Sierras 
the waters of the Owens River, which will come through the longest municipal aqueduct 
of the world to free us and succeeding generations from the fear of insufficient water supply 
For this enterprise this city has burdened itself to an extent which I am sure is attracting 
your attention and which, we flatter ourselves, has excited your admiration. To the south 
west of us American genius has had to come to the support of Dame Nature by building 
around our harbor, at San Pedro, a breakwater long enough and strong enough to give to us 
what we believe is one of the finest waterways in the world, and by which we hope to 
provide an outlet and inlet for commerce between this thriving community and every section 
of the commercial world 

We want you to feel, as you walk down our streets and look into the faces of your 
fellow citizens now residing here that most of them have come from dear old spots back 
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East, which will always be near and dear to them, as the home of their early manhood and 
earlier childhood, but coupled with this love and affection for the scenes and memories of old 
is the warm, undiluted devotion for this new and even fairer land, which has responded so 
nobly to their efforts and which is prolonging for themselves and their dear ones a still longer 
lease on life in this blessed country. 

We hope that the inspiraticn which brought us here and kept us here may possibly pro 


duce a similar effect upon some of you, but, in any event, whether you are just simply com- 


ing and going, as “ships that pass in the night,” please be assured of our best wishes that 


your stay may be productive of every possible good, not only for the important business 
which brought you together, but likewise to give you an opportunity for recreation and 
relaxation in what is the natural playground of America. (Applause.) 

I want to say a word to you gentlemen informally and colloquially. Nearly 
everybody in the city of Los Angeles has come from some section of these United States, 
and their experiences in this city and vicinity may be worth while your knowing. I hope 
you will take an opportunity during your stay here to rub elbows with the men who have 
done things in this community, and find out where they came from, how they came here, and 
what persuaded them to stay here. 


They say all kinds of funny things about Los Angeles. There was a greenhorn Irish- 
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man came out here in the boom days of 1887. In that day, the banker and the lawyer was 
not considered so much as the real estate operator. When the greenhorn met an old timer 
at the corner of First and Spring streets, the old timer took a look at the greenhorn and he 
said: “Mike, what brought you here all the way from the Kingdom of Kerry?” He said: 
“Pat, honestly I came out here to make an honest living.” The old timer looked at him 
and. said, “Begorra, you will soon be a millionaire if you do that. You will find no compe- 
tition in that line out here.” 

But one thing, you will notice a spirit of boosting in this great city. It may be tiresome and 
obnoxious to you at first, but I want to tell you that every community boosts itself. The man of 
New York is a little more complacent about it; the man from Boston recognizes the historical 
connections of his city, and tells everybody about it. So we go down the line, some of us 
fellows that have trod up and down Broadway. I remember going back to the East once 
myself and being somewhat ashamed of my boosting proclivities, I sat back in the company 
—not of bankers, but of other people interested in boosting other enterprises. And every 
one that got up before me—I was the lone delegate from California, and I was about seven- 
teenth on the program. We got up about three o'clock in the morning in that part of the 
world where they believe in prohibition by legislation, but not necessarily by practical expe- 
rience of their own. And each man got up from his section, The man from Boston got up 
and said: “I come from the grand old commonwealth of Massachusetts which witnessed 
the dawn of civilization on this great continent, when the Pilgrim fathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock,” and so on. And the man from New York said: “I come from the great empire 
State of New York, that holds in the hollow of its hand the financial destiny of this great 
republic.” The man from Pennsylvania got up and said: “I come from the great Keystone 
State, that has in the bowels of the earth enough mineral wealth to supply the world for 
centuries.” The man from Ohio got up and said: “I come from the place where the 
Presidents have been manufactured in the past, and will be manufactured in the future.” 
The man from Virginia got a little hot about that, and he told about the presidents that 
Virginia had produced. Along about the end, about two o’clock in the afternoon, about the 
seventeenth on the program, up came this poor, lone, desolate delegate from California, who 
found out he was not the only fellow in the boosting business. And I thought it was my 
time to tell them where I stood. I said: “Gentlemen, I come from the grand Imperial State 
of California, larger than the whole of New York, New England, Pennsylvania and Ohio put 
together, and if Christopher Columbus had landed on the Pacific Coast you fellows would 
not have been discovered yet.” (Applause.) 

Now, I want you to get around about our section. I am awfully glad you brought your 
wives and your sweethearts. This is the country and the climate where man breathes 
perennial youth. If a man cannot love his wife in this climate and under these circumstances 
he ought never to have been married. (Laughter.) This is the country where romance and 
chivalry have always been sustained. In the old days of the Castillian, you must remember, 
politeness and respect and courtesy for the opposite sex were absolutely necessary in any kind 
of a social world; and when the gringo came along from the places where you have been 
thriving he became a confirmed and ardent lover of his wife. It is not because we come 
to this climate that we boosted, but it is because we derive a benefit from it. And I hope 
that the ladies will see that their husbands stay in his climate a considerable time, so when 
they come back to the dear, charming place in the East they will be sorry that they left the 
charming spots in California; and the wives will do as they have done in the past, yank them 
back to this most blessed spot of God’s green earth, right here in this vicinity. (Applause.) 

Tue Vicr-PresipeNtT: I now take pleasure in introducing Mr. J. C. Drake, who will 
welcome us on behalf of the trust companies of California. 
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J. C. DRAKE 


PRESIDENT LOS ANGELES TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ELECTED MEMBER OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, TRUST COMPANY SECTION 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE TRUST 
COMPANIES OF CALIFORNIA 


By 
J. C. DRAKE 
President of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank 


To the Members of the Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ 
Association: If vou will place before you the map of the United States and 
point out the position of Los Angeles, it will be seen that you have as- 
sembled at one of the corners of this great Republic. Indeed, had the Con- 
vention been called to meet in Eastport, Maine, the distance to be traveled 
by most of you would have been less than the long journey you have made 
in crossing the plains and the Rocky Mountains to arrive in this city on 
the Pacific Ocean. ‘To those who have made this journey for the first time 
and who doubtless have heard but little of this city, it may be permissible to 
state briefly some historic information. 

We are told that centuries ago this place was called “Yang-na,” and 
its population consisted of three hundred creatures, barely above the animal 
plane. Then follows the period of Spanish occupation. Cabrillo, “the Chris- 
topher Columbus of California,” entered the bay of San Diego in September, 
1542, and a little later sailed into the bay of San Pedro, now a portion of this 
municipality. But the real history of California began in 1769, when Captain 
Gaspar de Portola came to expel the Jesuits from Lower California and to es- 
tablish Father Junipero Serra, the Franciscan, in Alta California. The same 
year the expedition reached the-site of what is now Los Angeles. They re- 
christened “Yang-na,” calling it “Pueblo de Nuestra Senora de Los Angeles.” 
Father Junipero Serra began to establish the chain of missions that has won 
him immortal fame. At the end of the eighteenth century, Los Angeles con- 
sisted of thirty adobe houses. Mail came from Mexico once-a month, over 
El Camino Real—the King’s Highway. In 1817, the first record of a school 
appears. In 1847, Mexico lost California and this pueblo became a town of 
the United States. 

Between 1850 and 1870, Los Angeles was known as one of the toughest 
towns in the country-—but it has improved since. In 1870, the population 
was 5,000, with 110 saloons. In 1880, the population had increased to I1,000. 
In 1890, to 50,000. In 1900, to 102,000 and to-day it is more than 300,000 and 
there are only 200 saloons, while we have 37 banks. It is estimated that by 
the end of the next decade we will have a bank for every saloon. The. original 
pueblo contained 36 square miles, while to-day there are ror. In 1860, the 
assessment roll was $1,000,000 ; to-day it is $350,000,000. It is the metropolis of 
Southern California, and therefore of the citrus fruit industry. In 1856, one 
carload of citrus fruit comprised the output. In 1884, it had grown to 400 car- 
loads, and this. year it is estimated there will be 50,000 carloads, with a valu- 
ation of $25,000,000. Gold is no longer California’s chief mineral product. 
Petroleum, with a yearly output of sixty million barrels, has deposed the 
yellow metal. 

The last material rainfall to visit Los Angeles was the 11th of April— 
now six months ago. No doubt you observed, in approaching the city, the 
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arid condition of the soil, and as your trains drew across the bridges over 
the Los Angeles River, you could see only its banks and bed, with no 
water in sight. Notwithstanding this, the agriculture is in a flourishing con- 
dition, and green leaves are seen on the orange trees, the rose bushes still 
bloom, and the lawns are verdant. Water, the blood of the soil, has been 
pumped from its percolating underground streams and distributed over the 
lawns and orchards. In the banking lines, there are 37 institutions, with 
$23,000,000 capital and surplus, and deposits of over $120,000,000. The bank 
clearings for 1909 were $675,000,000, being an increase of $150,000,000 over 
the preceding year. 

The population is now increasing at the rate of over twenty thousand 
a year, and new buildings are being erected in excess of a million dollars a 
month. Its city and interurban electric railways, with nearly a thousand miles 
of trackage, dispatch over twelve hundred trains a day. San Pedro, now an 
integral part of the city, is just beginning its career as a commercial harbor, 
to promote the tide that will sweep along the Pacific Coast upon the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. Within three years, we hope to complete an 
aqueduct, bringing abundant supply of domestic water from the Sierra Nevada 
Range, at an outlay of $25,000,000. 

In regard to the financial institutions represented by this Section, the 
State of California can claim to date only seventeen trust companies. By 
recent act of the State Legislature, the assets of the Trust Department of these 
institutions are kept entirely separate from those of the Commercial and 
Savings. The use of the word “Trust” by companies or corporations can 
only be obtained hereafter by such institutions as comply with the new bank 
act, and qualify for the performance of their duties by depositing approved 
securities with the State authorities. This will lend a desirable dignity to 
the name of “trust company,’ which has heretofore been used as part of the 
name of all kinds and conditions of associations and corporations, doing any 
and all kinds of business. 

Here you are, in Southern California, a State with more than a thousand 
miles of sea coast, a State separated from the commercial center of the 
Union by two thousand miles of mountains, desert and plain. In behalf of the 
trust companies of this great empire State, I have the honor and the pleasure 
to bid you welcome. 

: * * * 


RESPONSE TO ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Tue ViceE-PRESIDENT, Mr. OLIVER C. FULLER: In the absence of our President 
it becomes my present duty to respond to our address of welcome on behalf of the 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association, representing a mem- 
bership of more than one thousand trust companies, with resources aggregating 
more than four billions of dollars, and particularly on behalf of the members pres- 
ent, most of whom have traveled long distances to be with you. I thank you, Mr. 
Scott, and you, Mr. Drake, for your cordial greetings, and through you, their repre- 
sentatives, we desire to thank the citizens of Los Angeles and the trust companies 
of California for their generous hospitality so delightfully extended to us. The 
weleome you have given us is so warm, and the preparations you have made for 
our comfort and entertainment are so perfect, that there is no room for doubt 
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that we shall enjoy ourselves to the limit of our capacity while in your midst, 
and that when we leave we shall carry away with us cherished memories of Los 
Angeles, of her charming people, of her splendid institutions, of her delightful 
climate and of her beautiful, picturesque surroundings, never to be forgotten. 

The primary purpose of these meetings is the benefit derived through ex- 
change of ideas, the accounting of experiences and the discussion of practical 
methods for bettering the service that we are all endeavoring to render to our in- 
stitutions throughout our respective communities. Nevertheless, the opportunity 
of making your acquaintance and cementing friendships that come to us through 
these annual gatherings are not to be counted among the least of the advantages 
gained from these meetings. 

Hoping that our sojourn here may prove of mutual interest to you and to us, 
and that when we have departed you may feel in some measure repaid for all 
your kindness to us, again I thank you. (Applause.) 

The next in order on the program is the annual address of the president. Mr. McIntosh 
expected to be at this meeting and prepared an address. When he found it impossible to be 
here he forwarded it to me with the request that I read it, and with your permission I will 
do so. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 


H,. P. McINTOSH 
President Guardian Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


I regret that it is impossible for me to be present at this meeting, so have 
asked Vice-President Fuller to read a few suggestions I have to make, which I 
trust may result in benefiting and improving the Trust Company Section. 

It has been and is still customary at our annual meetings for the President 
of the Section, the Chairman of the Executive Committee and others to suggest 
improvements and reforms in trust company business methods which I fear, in a 
great many cases, are forgotten after the adjournment of the respective meetings 
at which such suggestions are made, hence no benefit is derived from them; there- 
fore it seems fitting that the annual reports of the Section be reviewed to remind 
you of some of the valuable suggestions that have been made, in the hope that 
this may result in many of these suggestions being made actualities. 

At Denvér, in 1898, Mr. Breckenridge Jones, the Father of the Trust Com- 
pany Section, suggested that “the Section or the incoming Executive Committee 
cause to be prepared and submitted at the next meeting a form (fixing the 
powers and duties of the trust company as trustee under corporate mortgages) 
to be inserted in all such mortgages where a trust company is trustee.” I fail 
to find where this suggestion was carried out, so I recommend that a committee 
be appointed at this meeting to prepare such a form and submit it at the next 
meeting of this Section. At the same meeting he also suggested that the Execu- 
tive Committee at the next annual meeting submit to the Section “some well- 
considered views as to the best way of keeping the accounts of a trust com- 
pany.” Doubtless the two books of Trust Company Forms that have been pre- 
pared by the Executive Committee, one in 1899 and the other last year, have 
accomplished considerable in this line, but cannot more be done? Under the 
rules of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the rules of the State Public 
Service Commissions, railway and other companies operating under them have 
adopted a uniform system of accounting. Their operations are just as diversified 
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and intricate as those of a trust company, so if uniformity of accounts can be 
employed by them and by banks, why can’t it be employed by trust companies? 
I think it can; hence, why shouldn’t we do something to accomplish this? Might 
it not be well to also appoint a committee to promote such a system? 

At New Orleans, in 1902, Mr. Clark Williams delivered an address entitled 
“More Adequate Protection of Municipal Bonds Through the Certification of 
Trust Companies,” a very instructive and valuable address. The figures and 
facts contained in this address make a convincing showing that the certification 
of municipal bonds by a trust company is a subject to which our Section should 
give its most careful attention, bending its efforts to have statutes enacted in 
those States having none on this subject, providing that municipalities SHALL 
have their bonds certified by a trust company, and if such a statute cannot be 
enacted, have one enacted that municipalities MAy have their bonds so certified ; 
such a statute to empower the municipal officers to incur the expense of certifica- 
tion, thereby removing the doubt that some of them have as to their right to 
incur such expense without statutory permission. It will then be clearer sailing 
for the trust companies to persuade them to do it. Ohio passed such a statute 
last winter, and as a result the officers of one of the largest cities and counties 
in Ohio are considering very favorably having their bonds certified by a trust 
company. 

There are other methods for safeguarding the issue of municipal bonds, 
reported on by the “Committee on the Better Protection for Municipal Securi- 
ties” in their reports in Volume 1904 to 1908 of the Proceedings of this Section, 
pages 156 and 235, to which I respectfully refer you. 

The question of bank examination is one of which a great deal has been 
said and written in recent years, resulting in the enactment of laws in some of 
the States providing for the examination and regulation of these institutions, 
which has already had a beneficent effect on the general situation, as well as 
beneficial to both the banks and the public. 

It may be pertinent to inquire to what extent the examination of banks 
should go? It would seem in this matter that the more frequent and thorough 
such examinations are made the better. 

If it were possible for a banking department to make at least three examina- 
tions a year, at irregular times, of every bank within its jurisdiction, the exam- 
iners spending sufficient time to make a thorough audit and to become familiar 
with the affairs of such banks, checking over every item of their assets, investi- 
gating the paper and investments carried, and be able to intelligently advise 
where mistakes had been made, and firmly insist upon the laws under which 
such banks are acting to be observed, that would be a condition to be desired. 

No bank operating under State or United States laws, if it is conducting its 
business as required by the laws of such State or the United States, need fear 
examinations, however frequent or thorough, but, on the contrary, will welcome 
such examinations and lend its aid to the agents appointed to make the same. 
I believe that all legislation providing for the general bettering of the banking 
situation and tending to give more frequent and rigid bank examination should 
receive the hearty support of every bank official, so that the day may come when 
such a thing as a bank failure shall be a memory of the past and all banks shall 
be safe and sound. 

It will add to the credit of trust companies to seek such legislation rather 
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than to have it forced upon them. Let us continue to harp on this subject until 
every State has State examination of trust companies. 

Another law that should be enacted in many States is one providing that an 
insolvent trust company be liquidated by the State Superintendent of Banks 
instead of the usual way of by a receiver appointed by a court, which, in too 
many cases, results in the appointment of a party more distinguished in politics 
than finances, resulting usually in a very expensive liquidation, while the expenses 
of liquidations by State Banking Departments have demonstrated that these are 
very much less than the former. 

Our Committee on Protective Laws has done and is doing effective work 
procuring protective legislation, but the enactment of the laws above referred to 
will require the effort of every member of this Section, so might it not be well 
to assist this committee by appointing a sub-committee in each State where such 
laws are wanting, composed of some of the. most active members of this Section 
in such State, the vice-presidents of said States to be ex-officio chairmen of said 
committees in their respective States? These sub-committees to co-operate with 
the general committee, and as they are residents of their respective States they 
would, for this reason, not be charged with interference as the general commit- 
tee sometimes is. No doubt such committees as these could aid the general 
committee very materially, as any legislation which this Section desires to have 
enacted in any State ought to be under the control of the vice-president and trust 
companies of such State. 

Besides the compilation of the laws relating to trust companies of the United 
States, published and distributed by your Executive Committee last year, the 
National Monetary Commission has prepared and printed this wear a “Digest of 
State Banking Statutes,’ which every bank should have. Without going into a 
fuller description of it I will refer to the “Tabular Summary of State Legislation 
Governing Trust Companies,” which I embody in this report. It is too lengthy 
to have read now, but I recommend that when you receive the report of this 
meeting you examine it, because from it you can obtain in a very convenient form 
a synopsis of the trust company legislation in your own respective States as well 
as in others. 

At New York, in 1904, Mr. Geo. W. Young strongly recommended the 
forming of State organizations of trust companies, using these words: 

“The perfection of the organization of trust companies in the various States 
is the best preventive of any differences between the banks and trust companies 
that may affect the interests and conveniences of the public. The natural out- 
come of such organizations will be co-operation between them and the adoption 
of general rules for the regulation of business in the framing of which both insti- 
tutions shall have a voice.” 

Mr. Young’s recommendation was heartily endorsed by Mr. Festus J. Wade 
in these words: 

“T fully concur in everything Mr. Young has said looking forward to the 
organization of State sections of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and in that is the strength of the future trust company.” 

These recommendations are well worthy of our careful consideration, in fact, 
more than consideration—they are worthy of fulfillment. No matter how few 
trust companies there are in a State, if there are only two, they should organize ; 
thus they become better acquainted and ascertain that their competitors in a 
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very large majority of cases are trying to do business under the same standards 
that they are, thus removing the antagonism that so often exists among competi- 
tors and giving an opportunity for the exchange of information and views that 
are mutually beneficial. The State vice-presidents can employ a part of their 
time to the advantage of this Section in’ forming into a State organization the 
trust companies in their respective States. 

You will notice that I have outlined more or less work for the State vice- 
presidents, and while I realize that some of them are very active in promoting the 
welfare of the Section, there are others very inactive, almost all the latter having 
reluctantly accepted the position and only did so on the understanding that it 
entailed practically no work. 

It seems to me that at this meeting, and in future, only such parties should 
be elected vice-presidents as will realize that this position is more than a mere 
honorary one, but entails work upon its incumbent. In other words, have all the 
vice-presidents instead of only a portion of them such as will work aggressively 
and industriously for the Section. 

During the slightly over fourteen years’ existence of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers’ Association it has accomplished much for the 
benefit of banks generally and for trust companies specifically ; however, there is 
still much to be done, therefore we must continue to be active, alert and indus- 
trious, working ardently and conscientiously for the promotion and safeguarding 
of the best interests of the companies, thereby promoting and safeguarding the 
best interests of their patrons, because the interests of the companies and the 
patrons are mutual. 

It has been well said that eternal vigilance is the price of liberty; let us 
say that eternal vigilance of trust companies is the price of their safety and 
success and their patrons’ confidence and esteem. 

Mr. P. C. KAuFFMAN, Vice-President Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma, Wash.: Mr. 
Chairman, is a motion in order now as to the suggestions made in the President’s report. 

Tue Vice-PresIpENT: Yes, sir. 

Mr. KaurFMAN: I then move that the suggestions made by President McIntosh in his 
annual report relative to the appointment of several committees for the purpose of carrying 
out the suggestions that have been made heretofore, be referred to the executive officers of 
this Section, and if in their wisdom such committees should be appointed, authorizing them 
to appoint the necessary committees, and authorizing them also to fix the number of such 
committees. 

Motion seconded. 

Tue Vice-PresIpENT: Gentlemen, you have heard Mr. Kauffman’s motion. It is a very 
proper one. It is not necessary to repeat it. Is there any discussion of that motion? 

Motion put and carried. 

Mr. Ratpw W. Cutter, President Hartford Trust Company of Hartford, Conn.: 
I move that the report of the President be accepted and placed on file and reported in the 
proceedings of the Section. 

Motion seconded. 

Tue Vice-PrEsIDENT: I will state that this is not a report. The report is made by the 
Chairman of the Executive Committee. This is merely the annual address and it is filed. 
That is the natural order of things, and I think that it will follow that course without the 
necessity of a motion. 

Mr. Cutter: I withdraw, then, at your suggestion, the motion. 

THE Vice-PresipeNtT: The next order of business is the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, by Mr. Lawrence L. Gillespie, its chairman. (Applause.) 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUST 
COMPANY SECTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION 


LAWRENCE L. GILLESPIE, Chairman 
Vice-President The Equitable Trust Company of New York 


About 400 years before the birth of Christ a band of 10,000 Greek mercen- 
aries were being led by Xenophon out of the interior of Asia Minor where it had 
fought for Cyrus in his unsuccessful effort to dethrone his brother, Artaxerxes. 
After about five months of hardship and privation they succeeded in plodding 
their way back until they had reached a mountain called Theches, and it is then 
recorded that when the men who were in front had mounted the height and looked 
down upon the sea a great shout proceeded from them, and those behind, thinking 
it was some fresh attack, began to run forward, the noise increasing as the num- 
ber at the summit augmented, and Xenophon says that he mounted his horse and 
pushed forward thinking it must be something of very great moment and pres- 
ently he heard the soldiers shouting, “Thalatta! Thalatta! The Sea! The Sea!” 
and the men and their captains and generals embraced one another with tears in 
their eyes, for the appearance of the Euxine Sea reassured them and they knew 
that their journey was nearly over and that they would see their wives and 
children again. 

The emotions which the sight of the sea stirred in these fearless Greeks are 
repeated when we members of the American Bankers’ Association who have had 
the privilege of taking this long journey from the East through the fertile central 
regions of our country and over its wide-spreading plains have ascended that 
great chain of mountains which so ruggedly guards the approaches to the coast 
and finally come in sight of the sea in its magnificent tranquil splendor as we 
view it here near Los Angeles. It seems to remind us of the ancient civilizations 
whose shores it unites with ours and to speak of the feverish activities of the 
newly risen empire amidst its waters, and of the progress of that great effort 
toward enlightenment, self-government and progress being made by the greatest 
republic of modern times in its newest and most dependent of dependencies. 

The breezes which blow along its surface breathe no more unmistakably 
of freshness and exhilaration than do the intercourse and enterprise of the citizens 
and business men of our cities which are near its shores indicate the ambitions 
and perseverance which dominate their activities. It is good for the bankers of 
other parts of the country to travel out here in order to inform themselves of 
the great commercial strides being so rapidly and effectively made in these 
regions. If the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association 
subserved no other purpose, it would justify its existence in the distribution of 
information concerning the several portions of our country among its members as 
a result of our meetings from year to year in our principal cities. 

When these meetings are over, however, it must not be lost sight of that the 
organization is maintained through its central office at No. 11 Pine street, New 
York, and that it has an Executive Committee composed of fifteen gentlemen 
chosen by the Section from among those who have shown the largest degree of 
interest in the work of the Section at its conventions and in other ways. This 
Committee with quite commendable industry devotes itself to the advancement of 
trust company interests as far as it feels that it can go without exceeding the 
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bounds of its authority and jurisdiction. It has also other special’ committees 
having on hand particular work, such as, for example, the committee on protec- 
tive laws, from which you will hear directly. During the year preceding the last 
one our committee published as a result of exhaustive study a book on Trust 
Company Laws in the several States and this year we have produced an equally 
valuable volume of Trust Company Forms, a work of original compilation and 
research. In tke past year, also, more has been done than in the past to 
center interest and attention upon trust companies and to emphasize their estab- 
lished importance in the financial world. Last autumn a special luncheon was 
given in New York at which many prominent bank officials and bankers joined 
with the officials of trust companies to meet the newly elected officers of Trust 
Company Section and hear reports on trust company growth. Last spring the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Honorable Franklin MacVeagh, did the Section the 
honor of coming and lunching with its Executive Committee and gave it every 
assurance of his confidence and expressed his warm cordiality towards this branch 
of our national financial structure. 

The importance of the influence and the wideness of the scope of usefulness 
of trust companies may be gathered from the fact that it is estimated that there 
are upwards of 1,800 institutions in the United States which exercise functions 
usually recognized as pertaining to trust companies and that their resources 
aggregate about $5,000,000,000. Of these, 1,065 are members of this Section 
with resources of upwards of $4,000,000,000. This is a splendi’ showing, indi- 
cating that most of the larger institutions have recognized the advantage of 
membership. 

In the State of New York the trust companies have developed under favor- 
able conditions and have enjoyed the benefit of a strict and detailed banking law 
which was especially extended and amplified following the difficulties in financial 
circles associated with the year 1907. The resources of trust companies in New 
York City were, on December 31, 1907, $869,000,000; now they are (as of 
August 20, 1910) $1,338,000,000, an increase since that time of $469,000,000. 
The resources of the trust companies of the State of New York are, at the time 
of this writing, $1,503,000,000, bringing them quite close to the resources of the 
savings banks of New York which have attracted so much attention and aroused 
so much discussion. The latter's resources are $1,676,000,000. As compared with 
the deposits of the Clearing House banks of New York the deposits of trust 
companies of the State are nearly on a par, the deposits of the former being at 
this time $1,280,000,000, while those of the latter are $1,245,000,000. 

There is every indication that the momentum gained by trust companies 
during the past ten years is not abating, but that we shall see their influence 
spread in broad, conservative and useful lines. 

We have, during the past six months, experienced a new kind of a panic 
which did not assume the gravity of a depression. It was a panic spread over a 
considerable period and came to us in a hesitating way, really consisting in a 
depreciation of values more than in any actual apparent curtailment of trade and 
credit. 

In these financial difficulties we are glad to note that the trust companies of 
the United States have in no way been involved. With their strength and pru- 
dence demonstrated by their history, and with judgment derived from experience 
and self-reliance, it is a matter of congratulation that they have approached 
closer to the banks of the country in a spirit of friendly business intercourse and 
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with a realization that most of their interests are shared in common. We cannot 
conceive of any catastrophe to the banking interests of the country which would 
not be harmful to trust companies and vice versa. Their successes and their 
misfortunes would be inextricably woven together. In this spirit of comradeship 
the banks are observed to be meeting them more and more. This has been shown 
in recent vears very clearly in the meetings of this Association, when bankers and 
trust company officers serve together on important committees, with the common 
object before them of establishing and extending a sound and conservative bank- 
g policy throughout the United States. 


At present there does not seem to be any cause for apprehension that the 
banking situation is in danger of being undermined. The deposits in banks and 
trust companies in New York are at unprecedented figures and the required 
reserves of the banks are further fortified by cash reserves of the trust companies 
not required to be held when the panic of 1907 was upon us. Hot winds may 
have blown but our farmers and statisticians promise us abundant crops. Fur- 
thermore, the people of the whole country have learned the value of prudence 
and reasonable economy. No one has been able to escape the educational features 
of our recent financial experiences, and we are all anxious to work on a more 
healthy and sound basis than during the mad rush of four or five years ago. 


In our political life there is still need for promptings to caution and reflec- 
tion. Acts by individuals in great public office with widespread influence and 
authority may be far-reaching in their effect, and when suddenly exerted have a 
tendency not merely to effect the objects intended but also to create a feeling of 


uncertainty and fear for the future on the part of all property interests, certainty 
of considerate action on the part of the government and the courts being the 
greatest possible factor towards mational and financial development. 


Undoubtedly the most important problem before the country is one which, 
as they say of the poor, we have always with us. It is the so-called currency 
question. Since so much labor and study have been expended on this subject by 
students, financial experts and practical bankers, I shall not presume specifically 
to advise any particular legislation. Some enactment, however, looking to a 
change we must have, and it is for us to devote our serious attention to this 
subject and to extend our support to those engaged in the work of reformation 
to the end that we shall not each year meet a situation where we have either too 
much money for the reasonable demands of business, thereby encouraging specu- 
lation through low rates for loans, or have an expanding business handicapped by 
a fixed and limited currency actually subject to contraction through the process 
of reserve requirements when brought into frequent use in credits and deposits. 
I will only put before you one thought on this subject: Shall we always perse- 
vere in a required reserve against deposits which makes that reserve practically 
dead money since it cannot be used? Would it not be well to encourage the 
retention of much larger reserves than are now held by means of publicity and 
notice, but have the reserves free for use whenever needed ? 


The bankers of the country have the greatest confidence in the results of the 
labor unsparingly devoted to these subjects by the National Monetary Commis- 
sion, who have devoted conscientious, thorough and extended study and analyses 
to the diverse financial requirements of our populous and extended country, and 
when at length we receive from them the substance of their work and recom- 
mendation we should be ready to give them a fair and temperate hearing. 
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THE Vice-PresipeNT: What is the pleasure of the Section with reference to this report 
of the Executive Committee? 


Mr. Cuter: I move that it be accepted and placed on file. 


(Motion seconded, put and 
carried). 


THE VicE-PRESIDENT: The next on 
Philip S. ‘Babcock. 


the program is the report of the Secretary, by Mr. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION 


lo the Members of the Trust Company Section, American 


GENTLEMEN: I beg to submit herewith my report for the year ending August 31, 1910. 


The financial statement from September 1, 1909, to August 31, 1910, is as follows: 


Bankers’ Association: 


CREDITS 


By Appropriation of Executive Council od cea . $8,000.00 
“Sale of 41 copies Trust Company Laws.... Dae ct 85.75 


Sale of 8 copies Proceedings, 1806 to 1903 


24.00 
Sale of 9 copies Proceedings, 1904 to 1908.......... RON IRR feist 27.00 
Rebate on Insurance ........ io ee 16.34 $8,153.09 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
IA IORI gn Rf a = i age ge Se ia ie aan sate acne aiw's ote cu 
Convention expenses, Chicag 


go. i otae phe: 5 i a as salle ee 290.30 
EE RSA Sen ey Oe ee Stee ee ee ror Paeael* 550.00 
Petty cash, office supplies, ete. ....... EE TS ie wry = eter 5 Thy ae 80.46 
O. C. Fuller (Chairman Executive Committee). expenses and disburse- 

ments, 1908-1909 Ler ; 24 Sa wate ile dis ws 250.00 
Gold badges (retiring President and new Executive Committee)........ 25.10 


Postage, stationery and printing 
Traveling expenses ......... a sia ahem aE 39.86 


AREA SOA ry" ; Cpe meearer 
Executive Committee meeting at Atlantic City.. Pik tr See 


Departments’ expense, ice, water and towels 
Account transportation, Los Angeles Convention 


Proceedings 1900 


18.64 
25.00 $6,633.45 





RE I a oak cdewectewiaw' ; eR a te pe $1,519.64 


You will note that we turn back to the general funds of the Association $1,519.64, not- 
withstanding the additional cost of publishing the proceedings of our last convention in one 
volume with the proceedings of the Association. 

You will also note that no part of our appropriation has been used in publishing the 
book of “Forms for Trust Companies,” this having been paid for entirely by subscriptions 
from our membership. 

The entire cost of this publication to date, covering 500 completed books and 500 books 
printed but not bound, including express charges, descriptive circulars, postage, etc., was 
$4,296.84, while the receipts for books sold (290 at $15 each and 9g at $20 each), with interest 
on the account, have been $4,542.84, showing a net profit of $246. 

While the affairs of the Secticn have thus been economically administered by your 
officers, it is felt that it has not been at any lessening of the Section’s activities in the 
interest of its members. On the contrary, as pointed out by our Chairman, Mr. Gillespie, 
much has been done to emphasize the established importance of Trust Companies in the 
financial world, and to increase the knowledge of the usefulness of this section of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

That this is so is shown by the present membership, 1,070, the largest in the history of 
the Section and the largest net gain in any year since 1906. You will find in your seats a 
printed list of this membership by States. States having five or more members are entitled 
to a Vice-President. 
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The very valuable address of Daniel S. Remsen, Esq., “Post-Mortem Administration of 
Wealth,” delivered at our last meeting in Chicago, has been extensively used by our mem- 
bers, over fifty thousand copies having been distributed throughout the country. 

During the year I have endeavored to make the Section of continual benefit to its 
members, both by correspondence, by articles published each month in the “Journal” of the 
Association, and by furnishing information, to papers interested in Trust Company matters. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. S. Bascock, 
Secretary. 

THE Vice-PresIpENT: What is the pleasure of the meeting with respect to the Secre- 
tary’s report? 

(It is moved that the report be accepted and filed, duly seconded and carried. ) 

The next in order on the program is the report of the Committee on Protective Laws, 
by Mr. Lynn H. Dinkins, its Chairman. 

5 ee 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PROTECTIVE LAWS 


Chairman LYNN H. DINKINS 


President Interstate Trust & Banking Company, New Orleans, La. 


To the Chairman and Members of the Trust Company Section: 


The General Assemblies of fourteen States were scheduled to meet during 


1910 in regular session. The Vermont Assembly, however, does not convene until 
October. 

Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Ohio and Rhode Island, having 
already adequate laws protecting the use of the world “Trust,” and statutes pro- 
viding for State examinations of trust companies, the efforts of your Committee 
were confined to Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, South Carolina, Utah, 
Vermont and Virginia. 

Mississippi has the necessary statute covering the use of the word “Trust”; 
and before its Legislature convened a thorough canvass of the State was made to 
learn how its people felt about State supervision. This investigation determined 
us not to bring the subject before the Legislature before 1910. The preceding 
Assembly has enacted laws under which directors are required to make quarterly 
reports, under oath, to State officials. It was believed that these laws had not yet 
been in operation long enough to measure correctly their value and efficiency. 

Louisiana passed the protective statute covering the use of the word “Trust.” 
The Committee was also successful in having a commission revising the criminal 
code of the State provide therein for proper enactments to punish the making 
or the use of false statements to obtain property or credit. The Legislature post- 
poned the consideration of this new code; but it is believed, when the code is 
adopted, that this feature of it will meet the views of General Counsel Paton. 

Virginia passed the “Trust” protective act. 

No financial legislation could be secured in South Carolina. The Secretary 
of the State Bankers’ Association there, Mr. Wilson, is convinced that same is 
desirable, and has agreed to visit the capital when the Legislature next meets 
in order to give the matter his personal attention. 

Maryland passed a satisfactory banking law on broad lines; this became ef- 
fective on June 1, 1910. The Banking Commissioner is endowed with all neces- 
sary powers to examine, supervise, act as temporary receiver, and, in general, to 
take care of the banking interests of the State. 

Kentucky’s Legislature, after considering a number of proposed bills, each 
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strongly advocated by separate interests, was unable to agree upon any statute, 
and the matter was left as heretofore. 

In Utah and Georgia nothing was accomplished, other than to bring needed 
legislation to the attention of a number of bankers and to secure promises of more 
active co-operation in the future. 

Mr. Cutler represented the Committee at the conference with the Savings 
Bank Law Committee, held in New York on February 10, 1910, upon the segre- 
gation of savings deposits. The report of your Executive Committee will show 
the action taken by it in connection with that question. 

Mr. Arthur Adams, who has been a member of the Committee for several 
years, recently resigned, having severed his connection with trust company work. 

More than forty States will hold legislative meetings during the year 1911. 
The Committee has already succeeded in securing the enactment of such legisla- 
tion, in most of these, as was originally confided to its care. 

Whether or not it is desirable to extend the activities of the Committee toward 
securing additional protective legislation is a matter which we think should be 
settled by the incoming Executive Committee. 

We desire to express our appreciation of the valuable assistance rendered 
the Committee by the secretary of the Section and by our general counsel, Mr. 
Paton. Respectfully submitted, 

Lynn H. DINkINs. 
F, H. Fries. 

P. C. KAUFFMAN. 
RaLtpu W. CUTLER. 

THE Vice-PreEsIpDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of what is by far the 
most important Committee of this Section, a Committee the work of which has been of 
inestimable value, not only to the Trust Company Section, but to the entire American 
Bankers’ Association. What is your pleasure regarding this report and regarding the Com- 
mittee itself? 

Mr. WiLti1AM C. Portion, Vice-President Mercantile Trust Company of New York City: 
Mr. Chairman, I move that this Section vote its thanks to the Committee for its earnest, hard 
work in this matter during the past. year, and that the report be received and placed on file. 

Mr. E. SHorrock, President Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit Company of Seattle, 
Wash.: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that the mover of that resolution add to the 
motion that the Committee be continued. 

Mr. Portton: I second the motion. 


Tue Vice-Presmpent: Mr. Shorrock amends the motion to the effect that the Committee 
shall be continued. (Motion as amended put and duly carried.) 


Mr. Dinkins has called attention to the fact that there is a vacancy on that Committee 
which will be filled by the Executive Committee, if there is no objection, and I take it for 
granted that was the purpose of your motion, Mr. Shorrock. 

Mr. SHorrocK: Yes, Sir. 


THE Vice-PRESIDENT: I regret exceedingly to learn that Mr. Stuyvesant Fish of New 
York City, who kindly promised to give us an address at this hour, is unable to be present. 
He has forwarded a paper which I will ask Col. Fries of. Winston-Salem, N. C., to read. 


Mr. F. H. Fries, President Wachovia Loan & Trust Company of Winston-Salem, North 
Carolina: It is a matter, ladies and gentlemen, of sincere regret that this able paper can not 
be presented by the able writer. His subject, “SHouLp THE OWNERSHIP OF SHARES IN 
BANKS CONTINUE TO BE REPRESENTED BY CERTIFICATES COMMERCIALLY NEGOTIABLE, THAT IS 
TO SAY, PLEDGABLE?” is ably discussed as follows: 
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SHOULD THE OWNERSHIP OF SHARES IN BANKS CONTINUE TO 
BE REPRESENTED BY CERTIFICATES COMMERCIALLY 
NEGOTIABLE, THAT IS TO SAY, PLEDGABLE? 


STUYVESANT FISH of New York 


N order. to include trust companies as well as National and State banks in 
this discussion, it is necessary to use the word “Bank” in its broad sense, as 
meaning a ‘moneyed corporation.” Our laws wisely throw around moneyed 

corporations many safeguards and restrictions, to which other corporations for 
gain are not subjected. Among them are the requirements of our “National Bank 
Act” and of the banking laws of nearly all of our States, that every shareholder 
in a bank shall be held individually responsible and liable to its creditors, to the 
extent of the amount of their stock, in addition to the amount invested in such 
shares. 

The resources of a bank, exclusive of deposits, are therefore not to be 
measured solely by its capital and surplus, but by the sum of its capital, surplus 
and its stockholders’ liability. In their competition for business, our greatest 
banks have not hesitated to advertise this liability of their stockholders as part 
of the bank’s resources. 

On that basis we find that, in 1909, the total resources of our 22,491 National 
banks, State banks and trust companies were: 

Capital stock $1 800,036,368 

Surplus and undivided profits .... 1,834,625,428 

Stockholders’ liability 1,800,036, 368 

That is to say, the stockholders’ liability comprises about one-third of the 
net resources of our banks, and exceeds by nearly four-fifths the sum total of the 
net funded debt of the United States. The vastness of the amount involved 
demands some consideration by the banking community, not only as to the con- 
tinued solvency of the shareholders, but also as to their capacity to meet possible 
calls; the fair presumption being that those who have pledged their shares are 
not in as good plight to meet such calls as are those who own them outright, free 
and unencumbered. It may be that some of our banks provide by their by-laws— 
as banks in other countries do—for a scrutiny by their officers and directors of 
new names offered as potential transferees of stock. There is nothing, however, 
in the law which requires anything of this sort, nor is any such practice general 
among our banks. 

In view of the holders’ liability thereon, bank shares as collateral to a loan 
may prove a source of added loss to the lender. If I remember correctly, one 
of our most conservative banks in New York had an experience of this sort 
some years ago: Having made a loan to the president of an Ohio bank in his 
individual capacity, on the security of shares of his bank, and acting from excess 
of caution, the New York bank transferred them into the name of one of its 
officers or employees. The borrower failed, his bank failed, and its stockholders 
were assessed very heavily, possibly up to the full par value of their holdings. 
It is only fair to add that the New York bank (with which, I beg you to believe, 
I was and am in no way related) stood manfully by and protected its employee in 
this matter, but of course had to face a large added loss in so doing. 
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My purpose is not, however, to decry bank stocks as security for loans, but 
to inquire whether there are not reasons of business prudence and of public 
policy demanding that the certificates for such stock should not much longer be 
available as collateral for loans, 

Experience in New York in the 1907 panic affords an instance in point. 

Despite differences of opinion as to the prime cause of this our latest panic, 
no one can question that the ultimate cause which precipitated it was the break- 
ing down of “chains of banks.” Those chains of banks had been created through 
loans being made by one bank against the pledge of shares of another in the 
chain, which in turn lent on the stock of a third, and so on around the circle. 
When, toward the close of October, 1907, in a time of general stress a close 
scrutiny was made those bubbles collapsed and crisis ensued immediately. 

The Legislature of the State of New York sought in 1908 to guard against 
a recurrence of this evil by amending its banking laws so as to provide that, “No 
corporation to which this chapter is applicable shall hereafter make a loan, 
secured by the stock of another moneyed corporation, if by the making of such 
loan the total stock of such other moneyed corporation held by it as collateral will 
exceed in the aggregate ten per centum of the capital stock of such other moneyed 
corporation” (Laws of 1908, Chap. 169, Sec. 25). 

The effect of this law, however, is simply to require that those who may now 
wish to create chains of banks shall put at least six links in their chain, whereby 
through each bank holding nine per cent. of the capital of each of the others, the 
group would collectively hold a majority of all, ¢. e., fifty-four per cent. To cure 
the evil we must go further. 

It may be interesting to see what the situation is in Great Britain. Down to 
the year 1855 the law was that all shareholders in trading and banking compa- 
nies were liable in their person and estates for the full amount of all the debts 
of the corporation, except in the case of such companies (and there were very 
few of them) as had been chartered by a special act of Parliament. The only 
banking company of that character of which we have any record is the Bank of 
England. 

Since the passage of the Act of 1855 the usual method with banks in Great 
Britain has been to limit the stockholders’ liability to the amount subscribed for 
by them respectively, to provide for a large capital—say a million of pounds— 
and to call in a certain proportion, say one-half thereof. The amount ca 


alles 
varies very considerably in different banks, but where one-half has been calle 
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the stockholders’ position is substantially the same as that among our stock 
holders in the United States, except that calls may be and are made to meet the 
exigencies of a growing business and are not made as they are with our banks, 
solely in cases of insolvency. 
My friend, Mr. Lloyd, of The London Statist—than whom there is no higher 
authority—in reply to these questions: 


(1) Do your joint-stock banks issue certificates of stock which are, or can 
be, made the subject of hypothecation ? 
(2) Do banks and others in Great Britain lend on the security of bank 
shares? 
(3) About what time did the practice of issuing certificates of stock in a 
commercially negotiable form begin in Great Britain? 
answers as follows: 
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“No British bank lends upon the shares of another bank as a matter of strict 
business, (1) because each bank has the first lien on its own shares and will not 
waive that lien because it gets a notice from another bank that it has lent upon 
them, and (2) because if to overcome that difficulty it registered the shares in 
its own name it would make itself liable for the uncalled capital, which no bank 
would do. 

“One of the ablest and most experienced bankers in London tells me that in 
his long experience he has never known of a loan being made by a bank even on 
the certificates of the Bank of England, and that in the case of other banks there 
may be an occasional case where a banker runs a risk to oblige a customer whom 
he does not like to offend by any means; yet it is so unusual that he has never 
known of an instance. 

“With regard to the issue of certificates, the Bank of England, I think I am 
right in saying, has issued them from the first, but other banks have issued certifi- 
cates only since limited liability was introduced.”’ 

The Act of Parliament incorporating the Bank of England specifically pro- 
vided that “tallies,” or certificates, should be issued for moneys contributed 
toward the stock of the bank, and that such tallies should be transferable. It 
was not, however, at that time (toward the end of the seventeenth century) 
customary to charter companies of any sort with transferable shares, but rather 
the exception, and, if I mistake not, there are to-day, in England, corporations 
which do not issue any certificates of stock whatever. 

The custom in this country is, however, of such long standing with respect 
to the issue of stock certificates that it would seem undesirable by statute, or by 
by-law, to discontinue their issuance. All that one could suggest would be that, 
for the present at least, the by-laws of the several banks should provide that in 
future certificates be issued in form not commercially negotiable—that is to say, 
not pledgable—and that no future transfers be permitted, except subject to the 
approval of the board of directors. 

Our banks do not, as the British banks do, hold a first lien on their own 
shares, but the directors of our banks, as trustees for the whole body of stock- 
holders, and as stockholders in their own right, are interested to see that no 
weak, and especially no insolvent or “dummy” stockholders, be admitted as 
partners ; and it is in order to bring up for discussion a question of this sort that 
I have undertaken the writing of this paper, believing that the reform should 
be made, and made from the inside, well in advance of any laws, Federal or 
State, which might be proposed in that behalf. 

If, however, any laws restraining the transfer and pledgability of bank stocks 
shall be enacted, it goes without saying that in justice to stockholders who have 
bought and hold their shares under the laws and practice now prevailing, such 
new laws should be made to take effect, if at all, at some distant date, say two or 
three years in the future, so as to afford the present holders of bank shares ample 
time in which to adjust themselves to any changes which may be affected by 
statute. 2 

In so far as directors are concerned, the National Bank Act provides that 
“every director must own in his own right at least ten shares of the capital stock,” 
except in the very smallest banks where the requirement is five shares, and that 
each director shall make oath “that he is the owner in good faith and in his own 
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right, of the number of shares of stock required by this title, subscribed by him : 
or standing in his name on the books of the association, and that the same is not , 
hypothecated or in any way pledged as security for any loan or debt.” ; 

If it is right to require this of directors, why is it not both wise and prudent . 
to require that the stockholders in an institution which trades upon credit based 
upon the stockholders’ liability shall at all times own in good faith and in their 
own right the number of shares standing in their names respectively, and that . 


such shares, or the evidences of them, be not hypothecated or in any way pledged || 
as security for any loan or debt? 

The laws of the State of Illinois have for more than twenty years required 
that banks organized thereunder shall keep of record, in the office of the Recorder 
of Deeds of the county in which the bank is situated, a complete list of all stock- 
holders, with the number of shares held by each, which lists are annually pub- 
lished in the newspapers. 

As there is this vast liability on the part of the stockholders, as our twenty 
thousand banks are in daily relation with their depositors, with the holders of 
depositors’ checks and with each other, and as the credits and credit instruments 
granted by, and passed between, our banks form the life's blood of our whole 
commerce, the question cannot be inquired into too thoroughly, or too soon. 


Mr. SHorrock: Mr. President, might I suggest, if it is in order, that this paper be 
accepted and placed in the record. It appears to me that it is of so much importance 
that simply hearing it read at first hand is not sufficient to give you a full understanding of it 
My suggestion would be, and in order to bring it before the meeting I put it in the form 
of a motion, that this paper of Mr. Fish’s be referred to a special committee to investigate 
during the coming year the procedure or laws in effect in different parts of the country, and 
to make a report at our next meeting 


THE ViceE-PREsIDENT: I think it is well to explain that Mr. Brougher informs me 
that this room was intended for meetings to be held only at night, and it is so arranged 
that in the daytime it is almost impossible for the Chair to recognize members sitting with 
their backs to the light. . Therefore the Chair will request that members, when they arise, 
will announce their names, and I would be glad to have the gentleman state his name who 
just made the motion. 


Mr. SHorrock: My name is Shorrock. Is the motion in order? 





THE VICE-PRESIDENT: The motion is in order if it is the pleasure of the meeting. It 
is customary—in fact this paper with all the papers read here to-day will be printed in the 
regular book of proceedings, which book is sent to every member of the Section, and the f 
suggestions made in such a paper as that would naturally be taken up by the Executive 
Committee unless otherwise directed by this meeting. The motion is in order if it is 
seconded. The motion does not seem to be supported, and I presume it is because it is 
customary to have papers of that sort referred to the Executive Committee; and I think if 
the gentleman will change his motion to accord with the regular method of referring it to 
the Executive Committee for consideration, it will be better. 


Mr. Brown: I move, Mr. Chairman, that this matter be referred to the Executive 
Committee. (Motion seconded and duly carried.) 


THE Vice-PRESIDENT: We will now have the pleasure of hearing an address by Mr. 
William C. Poillon of New York City, upon the subject: “THe ApvANTAGE TO THE TRUST 
CoMPANY IN MAKING LoANsS Urpon MARKETARLE COLLATERAL RATHER THAN Upon PERSONAL 
Crepit.” Mr. Poillon, kindly take your place on the stage. (Applause.) 
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THE ADVANTAGE TO THE TRUST COMPANY IN MAKING LOANS 
UPON MARKETABLE COLLATERAL RATHER THAN 
UPON PERSONAL CREDIT 


WILLIAM C, POILLON 


Vice-President The Mercantile Trust Company, New York City 


kX are all familiar with the claim, of many years’ standing, that no 
class of bank loans is so safe and desirable as good, double-named, 
commercial paper, and this is almost universally accepted as true by 

ihe bankers of the country. 

Nevertheless, | am of the opinion that, year by year, a larger percentage 
of the total loans of the banking institutions of the United States will be 
made upon marketable collateral rather than upon unsecured personal credit. 

In the term “marketable collateral” I include loans upon commodities, 
such as grain, cotton, live stock, coal, ores and metals, as well as bonds and 
stocks of municipalities and corporations. 

It is true that only a small percentage of the large amount of commer- 
cial paper discounted by banks is defaulted upon, yet the cause of the failure 
of hundreds of banking institutions in the United States has undoubtedly been 
the inability of these institutions to realize upon their discounts to customers 
ai maturity, even in times of no particular monetary stringency; whereas, if 
only part of these loans had been secured by marketable collateral, payment 
would have been made at maturity, in most cases, when required. This would 
have been possible because the borrower, in all probability, would have been 
able to secure a renewal elsewhere, failing which a sufficient amount of the col- 
lateral could have been sold to liquidate the loan. 

For the benefit of those present who are not entirely familiar with the 
customs governing loans to banking and brokerage houses by New York 
banking institutions, I will say that such loans are made almost exclusively 
upen stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange, having an 
aggregate market value of 20 per cent. in excess of the amount loaned there- 
en; so that a loan of $100,000 would be secured by marketable collateral 
worth at least $120,000, and this surplus margin the borrower agrees to main- 
tain at all times. In the event of a decline in the market prices of these securi- 
ties, the borrower makes up the deficiency by depositing additional collateral. 
At the maturity of these loans, if the lending institution desires repayment, 
the borrower can invariably do this by securing a loan elsewhere, when neces- 
sary, even though a higher rate of interest might be required by the lender. 

The major part of such loans is secured by mixed collateral, partly rail- 
road and partly industrial securities, and loans of this character command a 
lower rate of interest than in the case of loans secured by only one or two 
classes of collateral, which require a larger percentage of margin, sometimes 
as high as 50 per cent. in excess of the amount loaned thereon. 

As a result of an experience of twenty years with this class of loans, I 
venture the opinion that it possesses a great advantage over double-named 
commercial paper, in that it has much greater convertibility, and the addi- 
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tional advantage that even though the borrower has become insolvent, his se- 
curity has not necessarily become impaired because of this occurrence; or, 
if the security is not adequate, the borrower has not necessarily become in- 
solvent. There have, of course, been occasions when both these misfortunes 
occurred at once, usually in times of panic. In this event, experience has 
shown that the most advantageous course for the lending institution to pur- 
sue has been to carry the loan until the market value of the collateral reaches 
a point where it can be sold for an amount sufficient to liquidate the loan 
without loss. [I am strongly of the opinion that fully 90 per cent. of such 
defaulted loans can be liquidated without loss to the lender, if such loans 
were made with reasonable prudence in the first instance. 

It is self-evident that, each year, a larger proportion of the business of 
the world is being transacted by corporations, which is not strange, in view 
of their advantages over the limitations of individuals. 

Chief among these advantages I consider the opportunity afforded in- 
vestors to take part in the profits of these corporations, without entering upon 
their management in any way, by the purchase of their bond and stock issues. 
‘This makes such investors, to all intents, partners in these enterprises, and 
affords the corporation opportunities to secure larger amounts of capital than 
would be otherwise available. 

In the past few years the Congress of the United States, as well as the 
various States, have enacted legislation regulating the issue of corporate securi- 


ties and requiring greater publicity in the matter of corporate operations. 
This has resulted in the stock and bond issues of the public utility transpor- 
tation and larger industrial companies finding greatly increased favor with 
the most conservative investors, not only in this country, but to an even 
greater degree with European investors. 


As the growth of the country causes continual expansion in the volume 
of business transacted by these corporations, frequent new issues of bonds 
and stocks become necessary,.and security-holders often find it desirable to 
procure loans upon their present holdings, in order to take advantage of at- 
tractive new offerings. As there seems to be no check in sight to this grow- 
ing tendency, the opportunity will be afforded to bankers throughout the 
country to make loans upon such securities, to a greater extent in future than 
in the past; and I welcome such opportunities as of the utmost importance 
to conservative banking, to the end that a part of each bank’s loans will be 
more liquid in character than heretofore. 

[ have not dwelt upon loans on commercial paper, as you are all thor- 
oughly familiar with that side of this subject, but have endeavored to place 
before you the advantages of collateral loans as I have found them in my 
experience. 

The security at the base of the customary commercial credits is subject 
to all the hazards of fire, flood, earthquake, robbery and fraud to a much 
greater degree than is the security behind the stock and bond issues, largely 
because the properties, plants, or lines of railway securing capital issues of 
!arge corporations are located at widely separated points, and a loss of the 
character mentioned at any one place would represent only a small part of 
such corporation’s assets. 


In proof of my assertion of the greater desirability of collateral loans, 
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I quote the current market rates for such loans in the city of New York: 
Sixty days, 3% per cent.; ninety days, 4 per cent.; six months, 4% per cent; 
whereas, the prevailing rate for choice, double-named commercial paper is 
6 per cent. for sixty days to six months. 

My remarks are not intended to reflect in any way upon the security of 
commercial credits, but merely to present, to those among you who have not 
lad the opportunity of judging for yourselves, the many advantages afforded 
by collateral loans. * x 

THe VicEe-PRESIDENT: “THE ADVISABILITY OF A TRUST CoMPANY MAINTAINING AN AUDIT- 
1NG DEPARTMENT RATHER THAN HAviNG PERIopICAL AUDITS FROM THE OUTSIDE,” is a subject 
upon which Mr. Wilbur M. Baldwin of Cleveland, Ohio, has kindly consented to address us. 
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THE ADVISABILITY OF A TRUST COMPANY MAINTAINING AN 
AUDITING DEPARTMENT RATHER THAN HAVING 
PERIODICAL AUDITS FROM THE OUTSIDE 


W. M. BALDWIN 


Assistant Treasurer of the Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio 


OWADAYS we hear much about the advantages derived by a bank that 
has periodical audits by expert accountants made of its accounts and 
business transactions, in addition to the examination conducted by the 

National or State examiners. We are told that these independent examina- 
tions inspire the confidence of the public in the financial institution having 
them made. It is my purpose in this paper, however, to demonstrate to you 
the superior advantages of an Auditing Department maintained by a trust 
company over a periodical audit made by an independent audit company. 

The primary function of an audit is to check over the bookkeeping ac- 
counts and securities, not only of the bank having the audit made, but also 
of every trust of which the bank is custodian. Of secondary importance is 
the ascertaining that the methods used by the trust company are modern and 
that all purchases and expenditures made are upon the most economical basis 
possible. With these premises I am sure you will all agree, no matter how 
you may differ with me from the conclusions drawn. 

Now, I ask you, is it not better that this checking should be done by a 
man who can watch such transactions and perform such work daily rather 
than at stated periods? 

True, if there have been mistakes made, the periodical audit will disclose 
them, but it will only show that they have been going on for some length of 
time and enable the waste or loss to be stopped for the future. Had the insti- 
tution in which such errors were discovered maintained an Auditing Depart- 
ment of its own, these mistakes would have been found out on the very day 
they occurred, and the bank would have saved just so much. 

It has been oftentimes objected that the maintaining of an Auditing De- 
partment is nothing more or less than the establishment of a system of 
espionage upon the employees and officials of the bank. No employee, how- 
ever, who is worthy of the name ever places opposition in the way of the 
auditor. He realizes that it is a check upon his own work and for that very 
reason welcomes it. Moreover, it must be remembered that no individual has 
yet been found who is infallible, and if errors are discovered by the auditor 
they can be remedied before any serious results have occurred. 

There is another phase of the periodical audits, however, that must be 
considered; the relations between the depositors and any financial institution 
are of the strictest confidence. Being bankers, you and I know that there are 
people who do not wish their nearest kin to have even an inkling that they 
possess bank accounts. Now, all the auditing companies or expert account- 
ants who are making the periodical examinations of course maintain that they 
work in confidence, and I have no reason to doubt their statement. Neverthe- 
less, they do—provided they conduct their work thoroughly and searchingly 
—have the opportunity of learning the names of depositors in the bank and 
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of all financial transactions passing through it. Now this is an ethical viola- 
tion of the confidential relations between the bank and its depositors, if not a 
legal one. 

That you may have an idea of the extensiveness of the work conducted 
by an Auditing Department in checking up all accounts and other transac- 
tions daily, I shall explain the method of the Auditing Department maintained 
by the institution with which I have the honor to be connected, The Citizens’ 
Savings & Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio. 

It was about six years ago that our Auditing Department was established 
and, I may say, none of the officials have ever regretted the move. Not only 
they, but the employees of the bank realize that it is a check upon their work, 
and welcome the check in order that it may be established, beyond peradven- 
ture, that their work is up to the standard. Moreover, the auditor, needless 
to say, has been the means of suggesting many improvements and economies 
in the administration of the bank’s affairs. 

As an illustration of the economies effected I will cite the following 
instance: 

Through the death of one of the rich men of Cleveland the bank became 
trustee for a large estate. In familiarizing himself with the details of this 
estate, the auditor discovered that the bills for coal used in operating a large 
office building seemed excessive. Obtaining the bills paid by the bank itself for 
practically the same purpose, he compared the two, finding that the estate 
had been paying a very much higher price than the bank. He had a chemical 
test made of the coal, extending over a period of four weeks, which showed 
that though the estate was spending more money for its fuel, it was not ob- 
taining any more heat units from the coal supplied. Armed with this data, 
the auditor was successful in effecting a saving to the estate of thousands of 
dollars each year. This is but one of innumerable instances that I could re- 
late showing similar savings to estates. 

Now this discrepancy between the bills rendered to the estate and to the 
bank might have been discovered through a periodical audit and it might not. 
Moreover, the time of the periodical audit might have been many months from 
the date when this discovery was made. Thus the estate would have been los- 
ing a large amount of money during this time, whereas, by our Auditing De- 
partment it was discovered and stopped immediately. 

In the Auditing Department of The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company 
we use the card file system. As each department has separate files, we have 
cards for: 


Investment Securities Department. 
Loan Department. 

3anking Department. 

Savings Department. 

Estate Trust Department. 

Corporate Trust Department. 

Real Estate Department. 

Safe Deposit and Storage Departments. 
Building. 


At the risk of tiring you J shall go into details in describing the oper- 
ations of some departments, seriatim. 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES DEPARTMENT 


At irregular periods the bonds and stocks owned are counted by the 
auditor and his assistants. When any securities are taken from the vault or 
others put in, memoranda are sent to this department and each day the memo- 
randa are verified. To show you what a close watch we keep over our securi- 
ties, I may say it is impossible for any stock, bond or other security to be 
taken from the vault except by an officer when he is accompanied by the audi- 
tor or his assistant. And this very great care which we take of our own 
securities is duplicated in the care of securities in our Estate Trust and Cor- 
porate Trust Departments, as well, of course, as of the collaterals pledged for 
loans. 

LOAN DEPARTMENT 


The interest on all collateral and real estate loans is figured independent- 
ly by our Auditing Department from its own records. Thus the cards of this 
department become practically a balance sheet of the total amount shown on 
the books of the bank. When any payments are made upon loans or new 
loans negotiated, records are made from the loan register and the auditor’s 
cards are balanced with the general ledger at irregular intervals. 

Moreover, the collateral of all new loans, as made day by day, is compared 
with the notes themselves. We require a double combination on the vault 
which holds them, necessitating the auditor going to the vault together with 
the loan teller. 

When a loan is taken out during the day, a memorandum slip is made and 
kept until the close of the day, when if the loan does not show as paid on the 
loan register it must be returned to the vault. In the event of its being paid, 
the card on which it was registered is properly receipted by the borrower. 
The auditor also reports all substitutions and full memoranda of any collateral 
exchanged to the Executive Committee. 

As a further check, we send periodically to all borrowers upon collateral 
security forms for their signature to reconcile loans. These forms describe 
in detail the collateral pledged, the amount of their loan, and any 
other necessary information. The majority of our borrowers appreciate 
this safeguard and all but an infinitesimal number of the reports are signed 
and returned without any complaint on account of receiving the blank, where- 
as these complaints were numerous when the blanks were sent out by out- 
side auditors. 

BANKING DEPARTMENT 

The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company has adopted the method of us- 
ing the statement system. All credits and debits are taken by the statement 
clerks, who are under the jurisdiction of the Auditing Department, and entered 
on regular blanks, each morning the balances being called back to the book- 
keepers. Not only does this prevent charging of checks to wrong accounts, 
but it also puts an effectual stoppage to the chance for any teller or bookkeeper 
using an account to defraud. These statements are ready for our depositors 
on the first of each month and are handed out by the Auditing Department to 
those calling for them. In the event any remain on the tenth of the month, 


such statements are mailed. 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


The methods of keeping savings accounts is by the card system. Each 
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day, as passbooks are presented to the tellers, these clerks enter on the journal 
sheet the balances as shown by the passbooks. At the close of the day these 
journal sheets are audited and compared with the ledger cards. Should there 
be a discrepancy, notification is sent requesting the holder of the passbook to 
bring it in for our inspection and examination. The ledger cards are filed in 
boxes of one thousand each and the amount of credits and debits to each box 
is kept separately and a balance is taken at irregular periods. 
CORPORATE AND ESTATE TRUST DEPARTMENT 

The income of all estates for which the company is executor, adminis- 
trator, trustee or in whatever capacity it acts, is checked daily with the same 
care and strictness as the income of the bank’s own investments. 

As a list of all the securities belonging to the different trusts is on file 
in our Auditing Department, it is a simple matter to keep track of the invest- 
ments, and when coupons are cue, to see that they are credited to each ac- 
count. If it is desired to take any of the securities from the vault, one officer 
accompanied by the auditor must be the ones to do so. They are compelled 
to make out a slip stating the securities taken out and for whose account. The 
saine process, only reversed, of course, is followed when additional securities 
are put in. The memoranda are turned over to the auditor who verifies them 
with the records of the department. 

When acting in both capacities of registrar and transfer agent, the audi- 
tor inspects and countersigns the new certificate and does practically the work 
of a registrar. 

When the bank is merely acting in one or the other capacity, this pre- 
caution is not necessary, as the records are compared with the reports from 
the institution which acts in the opposite capacity. 


REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT 
Every day the rents due are audited and each three months a statement is 
sent to our patrons showing how their accounts stand, which we request them 
to sign and return stating as to whether or not it is correct. As these state- 
ments are always sent to those who are tenants, we find that it is instrumentai 
in keeping the rent paid up, in addition to serving as a good audit. 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND STORAGE DEPARTMENTS 


Plans of all the safe deposit boxes showing those that are rented are kept 
on file by the auditor. As soon as a box is given up and the key surrendered, 
the key and the lock are renumbered and transferred to another box, thus 
making it impossible for anyone who has had a duplicate key made of the 
one received from us being able to get into the box which he has given up. 
The income from this department is, of course, checked with our cards. 
For articles of bulk, which are placed in the storage section of our Safe De- 
posit Department, cards are made out and from time to time all articles and 
packages are checked over and counted to see that they agree. 


BUILDINGS 
A card is made out for each tenant occupying an office in the building 


showing in brief the terms of lease, and the reports of the manager are care- 
fully checked up by means of these cards. No item is paid for the mainten- 
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ance of the building unless it has met with the approval of the auditor and 
the voucher therefor bears his signature. 


ACCOUNTS OF BANKS AND BANKERS 


Each month an audit of the balances shown by the banks of New York, 
Cleveland, Chicago and other cities is made. The interest from these banks 
is proven and figured independently by this department. All drafts and checks 
are returned direct to the auditor, and all accounts are reconciled independent- 
ly of the draft tellers. 

CERTIFIED CHECKS 

All certified checks are signed by the auditor and listed in a register which 
gives each check a number, and at the end of each day the total amount is 
posted to the general ledger. As the checks are paid they are checked off 
on the register, in which there is a column for the date paid, after which they 
are filed in numerical order and retained in our files. 


EXPENSE VOUCHERS 

No bills are paid for company expenses until they have been examined 
and approved by the auditor, and the voucher issued for their payment -must 
bear his signature. 

That, in rough, is the method employed by The Citizens’ Savings & 
Trust Company to safeguard all its departments and depositors. And, as I 
said before, we have never regretted having instituted the Department. Of 
course, in order that the work may be of the very best, it is necessary to 
choose a man whose integrity is above suspicion as auditor, and | am free to 
to say it is not always possible to find a man with the proper qualifications. 
l}e must not only be an expert accountant and familiar with all classes and 
descriptions of financial transactions, a man who is absolutely above the 
domination of any influence whether exerted by an official of the bank or some 
outside agent, but he must be a diplomatist of the finest water in order that 
he may carry out his duties and when there is a possibility for an economy 
being effected, having that economy put into operation without arousing the 
enmity, or even ill-will, of any of the officials or employees. 

lf, from my description of the working of the Auditing Department oi 
The Citizens’ Savings & Trust Company, I have been able to convince any of 
of you of the advantages afforded a trust company that has its own Auditing 
Department, I shall feel well paid. For any financial institution it is always of 
the first importance that every feature of its business, the safety of its securi- 
ties, the genuineness of the paper upon which its money is loaned, be examined 
and checked from time to time. Especially is this true of trust companies in 
view of the fact that they carry so much responsibility to the estates of 
which they are executor, or serve in any other capacity. And I venture to 
say that any trust company which institutes an independent Auditing De- 
partment of its own will receive the maximum of efficiency with the minimum 
of expense fron its clerks, officials and all employees. 

x * * 

Mr. Fries: Mr. President, in order to facilitate the nomination of the five men who will 
serve on the Executive Council, I desire here to offer a resolution: 

RESOLVED, THAT A NOMINATING COMMITTEE OF FIVE BE APPOINTED BY THE CHAIRMAN, 
WHICH COMMITTEE SHALL RECEIVE NAMES IN WRITING FROM DELEGATES PRESENT, FROM WHICH 
THE NOMINATING COMMITTEE SHALL SELECT FIVE MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE CoM MITTEE FOR 
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THE TERM ENDING IN 1913, AND THAT THIS COMMITTEE SHALL REPORT BACK TO THE CoNVENTION 
FOR ITS ACTION. 


(Motion duly seconded, put and carried.) 


THE VicE-PreEsmwENT: The Chair will announce the names of the Committee after a 
few moments when he has had an opportunity to decide: upon that. The address by Mr. 
Baldwin is the last of the regularly prepared addresses. The following subjects have been 
suggested as of interest to the Section, and it is hoped that they may promote active discussion 
by the members present, who are urged to speak freely upon them. The first subject is 
“THe PeERSONAL ELEMENT IN Trust CoMPANY WorK,” and Mr. Edgar Stark, trust officer 
of the Union Savings Bank & Trust Company of Cincinnati, Ohio, has kindly consented to 
open that subject by a few remarks. 


B. G. Bryan W_ R. CRAVEN 


SECRETARY THE COLONIAL TRUST COMPANY, SECRETARY DAYTON SAVINGS & TRUST COMPANY, 
WATERBURY, CONN. DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE PERSONAL ELEMENT IN TRUST COMPANY WORK 


EDGAR STARK 


Trust Officer Union Savings Bank & Trust Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Personality as defined by the dictionaries is the “quality or state of being a 
person and not a thing or abstraction.” It is the originating and impelling human 
power in the great world’s work. All the great facts of history, every advance 
in the arts and sciences, the marvelous developments in agriculture, manufacturing 
and commercial life, since the cradle days of the race, bear the impress of a per- 
sonality, and are stamped with the image and superscription of some man. Emer- 
son has well said, “That every great institution is but the lengthened shadow 
of a man.” 

The world’s history has not been molded and shaped by the masses—men 
in the aggregate—but by certain individual personalities, such as Moses, the 
great law-giver, Alexander, Napoleon and down to the great personalities of 
modern times. In the upbuilding of our own great country, the construction of 
the great trans-continental railroads, the marvelous development of this great 
Pacific Coast, trace each back to its source and you will find a personality, a man. 
When I think of an ocean cable the name of Cyrus W. Field immediately comes 
to my mind. 

The faces and forms of the great captains of industry of to-day are known 
to very few; they make their impress largely through other minds and hands; in 
the seclusion of their private offices surrounded only by their trusted lieutenants 
they conceive and plan great things, leaving it to their subordinates to carry out 
the work, and in this way, utilizing other men, multiply themseives almost in- 
definitely ; but the master mind of a personality is back of it all. The men behind 
the guns are all right provided Dewey is on the deck. 

The personality, however, suggested by the topic “Tur PERSONAL ELEMENT 
In Trust CompaANy WorkK” is in its workings somewhat different, but none the 
less potent and effective; it is the close touch and contact of one personality with 
another, the influence existing ofttimes unconsciously. 

You have all heard, time and again, as an objection to corporate trusteeship, 
that “a corporation has no soul”; in other words, the personal element is missing ; 
this charge is absolutely false. A corporation is only an organization, a combina- 
tion of individuals—persons—and can and only does live and act through the 
personalities of its members or those who manage its affairs; it is their heart 
throbs that give life, vitality and effectiveness to the corporation they represent, 
and its success is measured and only limited by their ability and consecration, the 
extent to which they put into the business their own personalities—their very 
selves. 

The modern trust company is neither a “freak’’ nor a “sport,” the off-shoot 
of some other business, but is, as it were, a new creation, called into being by the 
needs of mankind and it can and does meet these special needs as no other method 
or plan can, for there is scarcely a condition or contingency in a man’s affairs, 
be it large or small, that cannot be met and covered by the modern trust company. 
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It is in this branch of the business and that of post mortem administration, 
that I, as a trust officer, am most intensely interested. While our trust department 
also includes the transfer and registration of stocks and the certification of bonds, 
these I rather look upon as incidental, eagerly looking forward to the time when 
the business will justify their transfer to a separate department, and the trust 
department confined exclusively to trust business, using the word “trust” in its 
highest sense. 

All business is based upon trust and confidence, but life insurance companies 
and trust companies occupy a peculiar and far more important position, for in 


them center trust and confidence in its highest form in the every-day business of 
the world. A man is expected and expects to take care of his own affairs; that’s 
his business in life, and if loss or failure comes he can only blame himself; but 
where a man by hard work and self denial carries a life insurance policy or ac- 
cumulates a fortune, be it large or small, for the protection of his loved ones de- 
pendent upon him, the situation is entirely different; he must of necessity depend 


on some one eise. True, life insurance is payable only after the death of the in- 
sured, an estate is not administered until after the death of the testator ; to be false 
and untrue to such a trust is unpardonable. 

The responsibility is great, the work laborious and ofttimes trying, but is 
not, or at least should not be slavish; a slave does not do the best work, his heart 
is not in his work, he works because he is compelled to. No such spirit can ac- 
complish the best results in any business, particularly in the strictly trust busi- 
ness ; it must not only be sincere and conscientious, but hearty, heart in the work, 
the work in the heart—the personal element—until the work really becomes a joy 
and pleasure. 

While trust companies are not organized and carried on primarily for chari- 
table purposes, for to be worthy to be trusted with other people’s affairs, they 
must show themselves capable of handling their own affairs wisely and profit- 
ably. Still I know of no other business where there is such opportunity for un- 
selfish service, and while I admit that the dollar mark is the standard or scale by 
which the great majority of mankind measures success, and in that success expects 
happiness, say what you may, unselfish service is the key, the only key that unlocks 
the door to true happiness. 

“He that loses his life—gives it out—shall find it.” 

But I have no desire or intention to weary you with a lengthy discussion. What 
I have said in a crude and homely way are but facts well known to you all. In- 
tegrity, ability and industry are absolutely essential to the business, but without 
the personal element, the putting in of one’s very self, the fullest results cannot be 
obtained. This is true in active trusts such as assignments, receiverships, etc., as 
well as in post mortem administration. A valuable business, but in a bad way, 
may be saved or lost to its owners and the community at large by the presence 
or absence of the personal element; in the administration of estates it is also 
absolutely necessary. If there is a mean streak in a family, it is very apt to creep 
out in the division of “father’s estate’—who of us have not met with such ex- 
periences? But by the patient exercise of the personal element long and expensive 
litigation may be avoided, interests harmonized and families kept together. All this 
in a way is a labor of love; it cannot be charged for in the fee, the statutes do 
not provide for compensation for such services, it cannot be itemized in a bill, 
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it does not pay directly in dollars and cents; but aside from the satisfaction ex- 
perienced from a duty well and faithfully performed, it does pay materially in 
the long run, for a satisfied client is the best and most effective sort of advertise- 
ment. 


The company which I have the honor to represent, from its organization has 
made it a rule never to decline a small trust, believing as we do, that being a crea- 
ture of the State, and granted certain privileges thereby, it is a duty we owe to 
society at large to act as administrator, guardian of estate, etc., even where the 
amount involved is frequently less than $1000 and the statutory compensation 
insignificant ; for otherwise such matters are left to some inexperienced relative 
or worse, and the small patrimony, but their all, is lost or squandered. And here 
the personal element comes in, in its highest form; by careful attention, and the 
exercise of a personal interest, many an orphan child is cared for, educated and 
fitted for life, all from a very insignificant amount of money—where otherwise 
it would have become a public ward, dependent upon charity. 

In the discussion of this topic I trust that many of those present will give 
us their experience in the line suggested and make the discussion a sort of experi- 
ence meeting, for the scope of the business is so large and experiences so different, 
that it will be mutually helpful to know how the other fellow gets along. This to 
my mind has been one of the many benefits the organization of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers’ Association has brought to its members. 


[HE Vice-PresIpENT: I am 
sure every member will agree 
with me that both Mr. Stark’s 
subject and the address he has 
given us are very interesting, 
and the Chair will be pleased 
to hear from others on the 
same subject, and would invite 
a free expression from any of 
the members present. The pur 
pose of selecting these subjects 
is to bring out discussion and 
to give everyone an opportunity 
to express himself, 

Unless there is someone will 
ing to say something further 
on this subject, we will go on 
to the next, which is: “IN- 
VESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS AND 
THE RESPECTIVE INTERESTS 
THEREIN OF LIFE TENANT AND 
REMAINDERMAN,” 

The discussion will be opened 
by Mr. Isaac H. Orr, trust of- 
ficer of the St. Louis Union 
Trust Company of St. Louis, 
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INVESTMENT OF TRUST FUNDS AND THE RESPECTIVE INTERESTS 
THEREIN OF LIFE TENANT AND REMAINDERMAN 


ISAAC H,. ORR 
Trust Officer The St. Louis Union Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


HE number of trust estates wherein one person receives the income for 
life, and the corpus, or principal fund, passes at his death to another, 
has greatly increased in recent years. 

The advantage of having a trust company as trustee for such an estate is 
apparent, and, as a result, trust companies are assuming charge of a large ma- 
jority of the trusts created for a long period of years or during life. 

Aside from its continued existence and solvency, one of the great advan- 
tages of a corporate trustee is the fact that it is required to keep, and does 
keep, permanent records of all transactions. It is of first importance that 
the records relating to the investment of trust funds should be full and com- 
plete. 

From the experience of older companies, we learn that the best results 
have been obtained, not by having one officer make such investments, subject 
to the approval of a board of directors, but by having a group of men or a 
committee selected from the roster of officers and directors who are charged 
with the special duty of investing the trust funds. This committee should 
meet in regular session and keep a permanent record showing the members 
present, the investment authorized, the price paid, and from whom purchased. 
When the individual members of such a committee realize the fact that their 
personal judgment on the investment is registered for future reference, there 
will be an added appreciation of the responsibility assumed. 

The first and most important question to be determined is the character of 
the investment. To determine this, the trustee will first consult the will, 
deed or other instrument creating the trust. This may specify the character 
of the property or securities in which to invest the trust funds. If so, such speci- 
fication should be followed. If the instrument itself fails to give instruction 
or limitations concerning the investment, the trustee must look for guidance 
to the statutes of the State wherein the trust is created. 

Twenty-six States have passed laws relating to this subject. In a num- 
ber of cases the provisions of the statutes are not adequate to cover all of the 
contingencies that arise. Others are sufficiently comprehensive and explicit 
to enable a trustee to properly administer any trust. It may be of interest 
to set out at length one such statute: 

Massachusetts, for instance, in her statute relating to trust companies, 
provides that trust funds 

“Shall be loaned on or invested only in the authorized loans of the United 
States, or any of the New England States, or the counties, cities or towns 
thereof, or of the States of Illinois, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota and Wiscon- 
sin, or the counties or cities thereof, or stocks of State or National banks or- 
ganized within this commonwealth, or in the first mortgage bonds of railroad 
corporations incorporated in any of the New England States and whose road 
is located wholly or in part in the same and which has earned and paid 
regular dividends on all its issues of capital stock for two years last pre: 
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ceding such loan or investment, or in the bonds of any such railroad company 


unencumbered by mortgage, or in first mortgages on real estate in this 
commonwealth, or in any securities in which savings banks may invest, or 
upon notes with two sureties of domestic manufacturing corporations or of 
individuals with a sufficient pledge as collateral of any of the aforesaid 
securities.” (Massachusetts Laws 1902, Chapter 116.) 

The statute of each State has its own peculiar provisions, but where par- 
ticular securities are named and approved for trust investments, they follow 
the general rules heretofore applied by Courts of Equity. All of the States ap- 
prove the investment of trust funds in bonds of the United States. States. 
counties, cities, and other subdivisions of the State, such as school, drainage, 
and levee districts. Loans secured by first mortgages on real estate, and also 
first mortgage railroad bonds, are generally approved. The Massachusetts 
statute approves stocks of State and National banks incorporated within that 
State, whereas New Hampshire expressly excepts from its lists of legal invest- 
ments stocks in banking corporations and trust companies. It may be stated 
as a safe general rule that a trustee is rarely, if ever, justified in investing 
trust funds in corporate stocks unless he is given express authority so to do 
in the instrument creating the trust or by statute. Among other investments 
authorized by different States may be noted the fi lowing: 

Collateral trust bonds of railroad and public service c rporations under 
certain conditions (Delaware) ; 

Car trust certificates and equipment stock (Delaware): 

First mortgage bonds of any corporation (Illinois) : 

Debenture stock of railroads under certain conditions (Minnesota) ; 

Ground rents or real estate (Pennsylvania) ; 

Loans secured by real estate or other sufficient collateral (Texas) ; 

Preferred stock of any steam railway under certain conditions (Wis- 
consin). ; 

In many instances the statutes of the State attempting to regulate the 
subject of investment are rendered less effective by reason of some general 
expression which may be so construed as to modify or evade the restrictions 
imposed. For instance, one statute (Colorado), after authorizing the board 
ot directors of a trust company to invest its trust funds in United States. 
State, county of city bonds, further provides, “or in such real or personal 
property as they may deem proper.” Another (Kentucky), after specifying 
real estate, mortgage notes and bonds, continues, “or in such interest-bearing 
or dividend-paying securities as are regarded by prudent business men as safe 
investments, and to make loans with such securities as collateral.” The State 
of Michigan, after a most comprehensive statute enumerating the different 
approved securities, concludes, “or in such real or personal securities as thev 
(the board of directors) may deem proper.” 

[t would not be profitable, even if we had the time to discuss in detail the 
statutes of the different States, as each must become familiar with the law 
of his own bailiwick; but it may be of interest to note the easy and compre- 
hensive manrer in which some of our Western States (California, Montana 
and North Dakota) have disposed of this subject in a three-line enactment: 


“A trustee must invest money received by him under the trust as fast 
as he collects a sufficient amount in such manner as to afford reasonable 
security and interest for the same.” 
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This contains the crux of the subject under discussion. 

Aside from the letter of the instrument creating the trust, or the strict 
provisions of the statute law governing the same, there are a few general prin- 
ciples which the investing trustee must ever have in mind. The trustee may 
retain investments received as a part of the estate. Thus it often happens that 
the trust estate is composed of property in which the trustee would not in 
the first instance be authorized to invest, but having received it as a part of 
the principal fund, it is his duty to retain. But as any part of the estate is 
reduced to cash, the trustee must assume the responsibility of re-investment, 
subject to such restrictions as may be imposed by the creator of the trust, by 
statute or by the general law. There must be in every instance the exercise 
of absolute good faith and reasonable diligence. As one author states it: 
“Trustees are always to employ such care and diligence in the trust business 
as careful men of discretion and intelligence employ in their own affairs.” 
Both law and reason prohibit investments of a speculative character. If it is 
a success, the trust estate gets ali of the profit; if a failure, the trustee stands 
all of the loss. Hence, it is never justifiable to invest funds in a trade, manu- 
facturing or business enterprise. The trustee must also bear in mind that no 
profit to itself can be retained out of or on account of a trust investment, ex- 
cept the usual and reasonable compensation allowed for its services. 

The respective interests of the life tenant and remainderman demand the 
constant attention of the trustee. The one wants the highest possible in- 
come, and the other the safest possible investment. Both interests must, with- 
in reason be conserved. Separate accounts should be kept from the beginning, 
showing income and principal funds. This is a simple matter; but as the 
administration proceeds, questions will arise as to what constitutes principal 
and what income. 

Income of property consists of the proceeds of what the property pro- 
duces, the profit which comes from its use in business, or what is paid for its 
use by another than its owner. Principal, or capital, is the property itself. 
A trustee must be careful to distinguish between real income and that in- 
crease which comes from an increase in the value of the property. For ex- 
ample, if trust funds are invested in a certain piece of real estate, the principal! 
is not the cash paid, but the real estate itself. If that is sold at an advance 
the profit is a part of the principal and not income. In a series of able articles 
recently published in the Trust Companies Magazine, under the head of 
“Fiduciary Accounting,” Mr. Vierling has considered at some length the per- 
plexing problems of income and principal. We can only mention a few of them 
in the briefest sort of way: 

Stock Dividends. A trustee holds shares in a corporation which declares 
and distributes a stock dividend. Is this to be credited to income or to 
principal? 

There are three well-defined rules on this subject, which may be denom- 
inated respectively the Pennsylvania, the Massachusetts and the English rule. 
They lead to essentially contrary conclusions. 

The Pennsylvania rule proceeds on the theory that the trustee should 
ascertain the time when the fund represented by the new stock was accumu- 
lated. If it represents earnings made before the life estate began it belongs 
to the corpus or principal; if after the life estate began, then to income. If the 
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fund represents earnings made both before and after the life estate began, then 
the stock dividend should be apportioned between income and _ principai 
ratably. 

The Massachusetts rule regards cash dividends, whether large or small, 
as income, and stock dividends, whenever earned or however declared as 
principal. 

In England an ordinary, or usual cash or stock dividend, belongs to 
income, while an extraordinary cash or stock dividend belongs to the principal 
fund. 

Special taxes for improvement of real cstate. A trustee holds real estate 
abutting an unimproved street. The municipality paves the street, greatly 
enhancing the value of the real estate. Query: Shall the special tax bil! 
be charged against the life tenant or the remainderman? 

As a rule all taxes, whether general or special, are charged against the 
life tenant, but whether the assessment for a public improvement benefiting 
the property must be borne by the life tenant or by the remainderman, or 
apportioned between the two, depends to a large extent upon the circum- 
stances of the particular case, and especially upon the probable duration of 
the improvement as compared with the expectancy of life of the life tenant. 

Thus, if an improvement for which a special assessment is levied is of 
such temporary character, requiring renewal from time to time, then the 
life tenant may be said to reap substantially all the benefits and the remainder 
is not enhanced in value and the life tenant should bear all the expense; but 
where there is a permanent improvement, increasing the value of the re- 
mainder, the assessment should be borne ratably by the life tenant and the 
remainderman. (L. R. A. (n. s.), Vol. 10, page 342.) 

Bond redemption premiums. A trustee holds bonds acquired at or below par 
which are subject to call before maturity upon payment of a premium by the 
obligor. Such bonds are called and the premium paid. Does the premium belong 
to income or to principal? 

A trustee was recently called upon to answer this question. The life 
tenant claimed the premium paid as a part of the income, the remainderman 
contended that it belonged to the principal fund. The lawyers searched the 
books for a precedent, without success. Finally the trustee submitted the 
question to a court of equity, which decided in favor of the life tenant. 

The foregoing examples illustrate the responsibility of the trutee in 
properly ascertaining and apportioning the income and expenses connected 
with the trust estate between the life tenant and remainderman. These 
questions frequently call for the advice of counsel and occasionally a trustee 
may be compelled to apply to a court of equity for directions, but in the 
long run it pays to incur the necessary trouble and expense of disposing of 
the matter in the right way and at the right time. 

Many phases of the subject assigned cannot be touched upon in the 
time allotted, but it is hoped that what has been said will serve to emphasize 
the importance of accurately ascertaining the limitations within which trust 
funds may be invested, the care and diligence required and the necessity of 
properly disposing of all questionable points as and when they arise. 
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Mr. J. C. Drake: Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that we are reaching the luncheon 
hour, I wish to say in behalf of the trust company officials of the State of California that we 
have been exceedingly interested in the valuable remarks made and the interesting topics 
taken up by this Section. The remarks of the last officer on trust funds are exceedingly inter- 
esting to the California trust companies, which may be regarded in comparison to those across 
the Rocky Mountains as in their infancy. I would like to bring a little discussion up as to 
the present situation. 

The broad clause cited in his address as to the scope for investment of trust funds no 
longer exists in the State of California. We have now a new bank act referred to in my pre 
liminary remarks, which, for the first time in California, has tabulated into concrete form 
certain banking laws. Under this new act, no funds in trust can be invested otherwise than 
under the laws provided therein for the investment of funds deposited in savings banks. 
The law goes forward and states specifically how funds in savings banks ought to be 
invested. I will say briefly that they are all secured loans, and no loan on real estate can 
be made except it be a first lien thereon. The practice in the institution I represent in regard 
to trust funds has been, by order of the board of directors, to invest them in municipal 
securities of this State, county or school districts, or in first mortgage loans on improved pro- 
ductive real estate of at least twice the value of the loan. These two classes of investment 


comprise the funds in our trust department. We are enabled in this State to place the 


] } 


investments of trust funds in municipal bonds at a rate which will bear the beneficiary at 


least four per cent., and very often five per cent, as an income. On our real estate mortgages 
of the character described, we have invariably secured at least six per cent 
I should like to talk with you further on cur State, but, as the President of the Chamber 


of Commerce has stated, we all get to boosting if we occupy the floor long; and we live 


1 


so far West that we wish to be shown how from Missouri and other States. (Applause.) 
THE Vice-PresipENT: The Chairman feels deeply grateful to Mr. Drake for saying 

something voluntarily on the subject upon which he has spoken, and hopes that other mem- 

bers will follow his example. It would seem as if the papers that have been prepared and 


1 


read have all been so excellent and so exhaustive that the members present hesitate to say 


anything more. But it would seem as if some one in the audience might have something to 
suggest not fully covered by the papers, and the Chair would be grateful for any other 
discussion on any point, or any corrections that might be suggested regarding the informa 
tion contained in the papers that have been read 


Mr. Joun H. Horripay, President Union Trust Company of Indianapolis, Ind.: Mr 
Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Orr a question of practice, as to how he would treat a 
case where a ground lease is made fora long term of years and a commission is paid for 


negotiating that lease, to whom would he charge that commission? The remainderman or the 
life tenant or divide it equally? 

THE Vice-Preswent: Mr. Orr, will you kindly answer Mr. Holliday’s question? 

Mr. Orr: If that occurred in my experience I would refer that to counsel. Really, the 
only thought I hoped to be able to impress upon the members present is the importance of 
investigating and deciding those questions when they arise. Ordinarily all commissions paid 
to agents to perform the service are chargeable against the income. But when you come 
to negotiate a 99-year lease, in most of the States that is recognized practically as a sale 
of the land. In other words, if you sold a piece of property for $5,000 and paid a real 
estate agent $250, that would come out of the principal fund. Now, if you negotiated a 
99-year lease, that would be a close question for counsel to determine, having in mind the law 
of the particular State. Any property that will stand a 99-year lease will stand a reasonable 
counsel fee to protect the trustee. 

Mr. Lynn H. Dinkins, President Interstate Trust & Banking Company of New Orleans, 
La.: Mr. Chairman, I would like to inquire of Mr. Orr what is the custom of his company 
in connection with the maturity of bonds within the term of a life tenant that have been 
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purchased at a premium; whether he charges off annually, or whether he waits until the 
time of maturity? And against whose account does he charge the premium? 


Mr. Orr: The custom of my company is not to buy any bonds at a premium except for 
very large estates, which are able to absorb at once the premium. The custom of any com- 
pany, however, would not be a safe rule to follow. Any premium paid on an investment 
for a trust estate must be amortized in some way, so that the principal fund is protected. 
The strictly accurate way would be to, when the investment is made, ascertain the rate of 
interest at which it is made, and deduct from each coupon the proportionate amount to 
restore the premium to the principal. That is the legal way to do it. But in these latter 
days we have been able to get so many good bonds at or below par that we will not consider 
a premium. In large estates, however, where the premium is less than the first coupon, we 
sometimes buy a line of bonds and absorb the premium at once. 

THE Vice-PRrESIDENT: Is there anyone else who would like to ask Mr. Orr any ques- 
tions? He seems to be able to answer fluently, if not adroitly, the questions on any subject 
touched upon. The matter just touched upon by Mr. Dinkins is a very important and 
interesting one, and one that is now in the courts in many cases. The Chair is informed 
that there was a recent decision in the District of Columbia declaring that the premium 
paid for bonds bought for an estate of which the interest went to a life tenant, that the 
premium paid was the premium paid by the trustees for their own protection and for the 
protection of the estate, remainderman, and that the amortization of that premium was 
unfair to the remainderman. It is a very interesting topic, and it is in many cases within 
recent days, and, as I say, is now under consideration in many cases. Is there anyone else? 

3efore proceeding further, this is the last topic that we will discuss this morning. The 
Chair will announce the committee on nominations: Col. F. H. Fries of North Carolina will 
be the chairman; Mr. E. H. Goff of Cleveland, Mr. Edwin Chamberlin of San Antonio, 
Texas; Mr. Ralph W. Cutler of Hartford, Conn., and Mr. Benjamin Strong, Jr., of New 
York. Mr. Strong seems to be sitting aloof and seems to be enjoying himself, and I am 
sure he will be glad to participate in the work. The Secretary will be glad to receive sug- 
gestions and will pass some slips on which any of the members present will be privileged 
to suggest the names of anyone whom they may think suitable for membership on the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Fries: Mr. Chairman, may I ask those who make suggestions to give not only 
the names of parties, but the company they represent and the town they come from. 

THe Vice-PresipeENT: If you will permit me, Col. Fries, I think they should name the 
position that they hold in their company. It should be borne in mind that out of the five 
men nominated, whose office will expire three years hence, according to custom—not accord- 
ing to law, but according to custom—there will be selected a man who will perhaps be the 
future president of this Section, and that should be borne in mind by the members of this 
committee. The Executive Committee selects its own chairman, and although it is not a 
by-law and not necessary, it has been the custom for the Chairman of the Executive Council 
to be advanced to the position of vice-president, and so on. Bear in mind that matter in 
nominating. 

Mr. RatpH W. Cutter: Would it be proper at this time for the sub-committee to 
report on matters of business? 

THE.Vick-PrestipeNt: Mr. Cutler, it would be proper if there is no one else who would 
like to speak on any of the topics that have been discussed. Bear in mind that not only the 
topics last discussed, but any of the topics that have been discussed, are open for further 


discussion on the part of the members, and I would suggest that any motion other than 


that of the regular order of business be deferred until we have finished with this discussion. 
The Chair will take the liberty of breaking into that order of business in order that this 
committee may get to work and the members may be nominating whom they choose. 
Mr. Hotiipay: I move we take a recess until 2.30. (Motion seconded and a vote taken.) 
THE Vice-PrEsIpENT: The meeting is not adjourned. The chair has not announced the 
result of the last vote upon Mr. Holliday’s motion. 
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Mr. L. L. Gittespie, Vice-President The Equitable Trust Company of New York: If 
it is open to discussion, I would suggest that that motion be amended and that the discussion 
be closed with the single exception of a resolution which Mr. Cutler has from the sub- 
committee, and which he would like to report. I suggest that amendment. 


THE VicE-PRESIDENT: The motion is not open to discussion, having been put and 
apparently carried, in the opinion of the Chair. 

Mr. GittesprE: The Chair has not announced the result of the vote. 

THe Vice-Presipent: If Mr. Holliday, the mover of the motion and the members 


present are willing to reconsider their action by vote, or to have another subject introduced 
before the result is announced, it can be done; and unless the Chair hears some opposition 
to that, he will give Mr. Cutler the floor temporarily. 

Mr. Cutter: Is that the decision, Mr. Chairman? 

THE Vice-PRESIDENT: That is the decisicn of the Chair. 

Mr. Cutter: It has been stated by President McIntosh in his address that the matter 
of election of the vice-presidents from different States has not been wholly satisfactory, and 
the matter has been taken up by the Executive Committee, of which I am in charge, with 
the result that on Monday last, day before yesterday, a sub-committee was appointed by thi 
Executive Committee, consisting of Colonel Fries, Mr. Chamberlain and myself, to draft 
a tentative plan for submission to this convention, and with your permission I will read that. 
This, you understand, is absolutely tentative and only for the purpose of bringing the matter 
before the convention for discussion. 


RESOLVED: 


WHEREAS it is desirable that the Vice-President of the Trust Company Section 
of the American Bankers’ Association should more thoroughly represent the Trust 
Company members in their respective States; 


THEREFORE, be it 


RESOLVED: That it is the sense of this meeting that the by-laws of the Trust 
Company Section should be amended to accomplish this result. Such amendment should 
provide that in States having trust company organizations, a vice-president of the 
Trust Company Section should be nominated and elected at the annual State convention. 
Such election should be certified by the secretary of the State organization to the 
secretary of the Trust Company Section. 

In States not having a separate trust company association, but having a State 
banker’s association with trust company members, such members should, at the time 
of the annual meeting of the State Bankers’ Association, elect a vice-president, and 
certify his election, in the manner provided for in the case of the separate State trust 
company organizations. 

Where a vice-president for any State has not been named in either of the above 
ways, the election of such vice-president shall be left to the executive officers of the 
Trust Company Section. 

The time of office of the State vice-presidents shall begin at the time of the next 


annual convention of the Trust Company Section following such election, and shall 
continue until the election of his successor. 


Inasmuch as notice is required in advance of an amendment to the by-laws of the Sec- 
tion, I would like to submit that on behalf of the Committee as a notice that at the next 
meeting of the Convention such a resolution or resolutions—such by-law in accordance with 
this outline will be submitted, and I will move you that a committee be appointed to draft 
appropriate by-laws for consideration at that time along these lines. 

Mr. GILtespiE: I would like to say a word in seconding this resolution presented by 
Mr. Cutler. The question of the method of election of the vice-presidents representing the 
Trust Company Section in different States has come up for discussion several times before 
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our committee, and with the results as substantially embodied in the resolution just read 
to you by Mr. Cutler. This resolution speaks for itself. It is in line with the method of 
more democratic representation than we have had formerly in the Trust Company Section 
from the several States. The several States will get a good voice in the selection of their 
vice-presidents. The rule at present adopted of allowing the representatives from the States 
that are present at this Convention to elect the vice-presidents theoretically is very good, but 
in certain cases it has worked out bad, and there has not been much representation from 
certain States. In those cases it has devolved upon the officers of the Association to 
appoint these vice-presidents frequently. We think it will increase the influence of the 
different State organizations. In many States, organizations known as the State organiza- 
tions, whose banks are connected, will feel that they have a right to select a responsible 
officer who is a part of the management of this Trust Company Section. I think it will 
bring it to their attention much more than it has in the past. I would say a word in connec- 
tion with one line of Mr. McIntosh’s address in which he speaks of vice-presidents occa- 
sionally feeling that the office is unimportant. There has been a distinct effort made in the 
past two or three years to make the officers from the States think they have a real responsi- 
bility. They were called upon individually to prepare reports for this convention, showing 
the work in their different sections; and I want to say that we have reccived very gratifying 
replies to our requests along these lines. The Executive Committee cannot be too strong 
in recommending this resolution to the members. It will simply tell you the result of their 
deliberations which have been reported more than once, and they leave it to you to decide 
whether this is for the best interests of the organization. 

THE ViceE-PrEsIpDENT: Gentlemen, you have heard the motion made by Mr. Cutler and 
seconded by Mr. Gillespie. Is there any further discussion of that? (Motion put and 
carried.) 

Tue Vicre-PrESIDENT: The motion. is carried. The Chair will announce the names 
of the committee later in the day. 

Mr. Epwarp H. REeniNGer, Secretary and Treasurer Lehigh Valley Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company, Allentown, Pa.: Mr. President, Mr. Dimner Beeber, president of the Common- 
wealth Title Insurance & Trust Company of Philadelphia, is with us to-day to join in the 
discussion of the topic which was postponed until this afternoon. I think that if we had 
heard him before the swggestions were made for members of the Executive Committee, we 
would all have been glad to have named him as a member from Pennsylvania. I find that 
the only one from Pennsylvania now on the list goes out this year. Judge Beeber is here as 
one of the representatives of one hundred and fifty of the trust companies in Pennsylvania, 
and I want to suggest to the members here present that he would be a very good man to 
nominate for that position. 

THE Vice-PresipeNT: The Committee will meet immmediately at the beginnning of 
the recess which we will take under Mr. Holliday’s motion, and will be glad to receive just 


such suggestions. The motion to adjourn has been duly carried, and we now stand adjourned. 


* * 
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THE AFTERNOON SESSION 

THE Vice-PresipENT: The meeting will come to order. 

Tue Secretary: Mr. Chairman, the United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New 
York publish every year a book of the statistics of trust companies of the United States, 
and the president, Mr. J. W. Platten, has sent me the advance sheets of this publication for 
this year, and it puts the trust company situation in such a new and such an impressive 
form that I think it would be interesting for you gentlemen to hear this short preface, and 
also to have it incorporated in our proceedings, if you approve of ‘having this read. 

THE Vice-PRrESIDENT: If it is the pleasure of the meeting. I understand it is a quotation? 

THE SECRETARY: Simply a quotation, but it gives a set of figures of the trust companies 
of the United States in an original form which I think will be very interesting to all trust 
company men here. 

THE Vice-Presip—ENt: Unless | hear objection to the paper, the Chair will authorize 
Mr. Babcock to read it. 

Mr. Dimner BeEeEseER, President Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia: Mr. President, I move that it be read and made a part of the proceedings. (Motion 
seconded, put and carried.) 


The Secretary then read from the publication referred to, as follows: 


“The trust companies of the United States guard a treasure amounting at the 
very least to $30,000,000,000. Of this total over $5,000,000,000 represents the 
value of their own banking resources, and the impressive sum of approximately 
$25,000,000,000 represents wealth which they protect as trustees and adminis- 
trators. 

Those trust company operations which may be described as merely banking 
functions have for many years been summarized in reports to State authorities 
and in voluntary statements to clients. ‘These reports afford the public a basis 
for opinion as to the solvency of the various companies, and, at the same time, 
furnish the data for accurately estimating the magnitude of their operations. 

The results of the execution of other trust company functions, such as 
trusteeship of corporate mortgages, administration of estates, fiscal agencies, 
custody of wills and securities, registration and transfer, etc., are (with the ex- 
ception of Pennsylvania and possibly of one other State) reported neither to 
State authorities nor to individuals, and, consequently, the aggregate of such op- 
erations, while surprisingly large, has never been generally known. 

The growth of this feature of trust company business has been rapid and its 
present volume is enormous, exceeding many times the banking feature. This has 


by general business expansion and, more especially of late years, by 


been caused ; 
the organization of larger commercial units whose requirements demanded new 
facilities. 

Thirty years ago, corporations borrowed needed capital by selling mortgage 
bonds to small_groups of investors, one of the individual members of which gen- 
erally acted as trustee of the mortgage: Today, these corporations borrow from 
one to one hundred millions of dollars at a time, secured by mortgages to trust 
companies, and covering great bond issues sold to the investing public of this 
country and Europe. 

The trust companies hold in trust the mortgages against which mortgage 
bonds are issued; they also hold in trust great blocks of securities pledged for 
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collateral trust bonds; they act for holders of equipment trust bonds; they are 
intermediaries in escrow transactions between corporations; they hold in trust 
millions in stocks and bonds deposited in connection with reorganizations, merg- 
ers, etc. 

Although the total of the wealth so held in trust can only be estimated, yet 
on August I, 1910, approximately 85 per cent. of the bonds of corporations whose 
securities are listed on the New York Stock Exchange is secured by mortgages 
under which trust companies act as trustee. Furthermore, while the great city 
institutions act as trustee for large issues representing many millions of dollars, 
the trust companies in the smaller communities throughout the country act as 
trustee for local issues which in their aggregate reach an enormous total. 

To-day the trust companies of the United States control greater resources, 
have stronger reserves, are transacting business under better laws, and enjoy 
larger opportuities for usefulness than ever before.” 

Tue Vice-PresipENT: Gentlemen, I think that was a most interesting statement to all 
of you. It is almost impossible to comprehend the magnitude of the business covered by it 
I think it is not generally appreciated. 

The next in order on the program is a paper on the “DuTIEs AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A 
Trust COMPANY IN CONNECTION WiItTH INVESTMENTS TO BE OFFERED TO THE Pustic.” I regret 
very much to learn that Mr. F. J. Parsons, vice-president of the United States Mortgage & 
Trust Company of New York, who had conserited to open this discussion, is not present; 
but Mr. Parsons sent a brief paper on the subject which, if there is no objection, I will ask 
the Secretary to read, in order to open this question for discussion. The Secretary will 
kindly read the paper. The Secretary then read the paper as follows: 


B. G. Wirt Sico Myers 


CASHIER OHIO VALLEY BANKING & TRUST PRESIDENT OGLETHORPE SAVINGS & TRUST 
COMPANY, HENDERSON, KY. COMPANY, SAVANNAH, GA. 
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THE DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A TRUST COMPANY IN 
CONNECTION WITH INVESTMENTS TO BE OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


ELEMENT OF SAFETY IN CITY MORTGAGES USED AS A BASIS 
FOR INVESTMENT BONDS 


FRANK J. PARSONS 


Vice-President United States Mortgage & Trust Company of New York 


one of the many classes of investments which might be grouped under 

the general thought assigned for consideration and the principles laid 
down, while applicable in the main to mortgage operations in all cities, refer 
more particularly to the safeguarding of Western and Southern investments 
of this character made by Eastern institutions. In this connection I have 
taken the liberty of using, in part, a paper prepared for delivery at a previous 
convention to which I had been invited, but where circumstances made it 
impossible for me to be present. 


ie topic upon which I have chosen to speak to you to-day covers but 


It is an admittedly hazardous undertaking for a conservative Eastern 
man to visit the expansive and enthusiastic West. As one of the agents of 
the company which I have the honor to represent has tersely stated it, “One 
is in danger of having the partition between his brains and his imagination 
worn away” by such an experience. So long as operations are conducted from 
the Eastern seaboard, reasonable safety is assured, as the moist and murky 
atmosphere of that coast operates as a check upon over-enthusiasm. The 
difficulty involved in inducing one Eastern corporation to part with its funds, 
and the methods employed for its protection has been thus humorously 
described : 


“Between the desire of the Western representative for the transfer 
of funds to his vicinity and his full realization is an objection which, I am 
told, is as much a mystery to Eastern conservatism as it is to Western 
enthusiasm. I allude to the mortgage committee of this company. Just 
what it is, and who compose it, is one of the insolvable problems confront- 
ing all the representatives of the company. I am told that you can wor- 
ship it without violating the Ten Commandments, or damn it without 
incurring the pains or penalties of everlasting punishment. Some have 
seen it, but whether it works with a slot or by pushing a button, none 
know. It is said to be impersonal, incorporeal, and mysterious. If it can 
travel, and will come West, however, I will guarantee that while it may 
not act differently, it will be less susceptible than heretofore to those 
peculiar attacks, the paroxysms of which are felt more severely by us 
than itself.” 


The step has been taken—we have crossed the continent. We have seen 
the West, and it is our earnest desire that while false impressions, if any 
existed, may have been corrected, and that hereafter we may look at your 
splendid country with open eyes, nothing of that true conservatism which in 
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the long run is as necessary to the permanent well-being of the West as of 
the East may have been lost. 

It is appreciated that the duties and responsibilities involved in the mak- 
ing of mortgages which are to be used as a basis for investments, bonds, are 
very great. Such bonds are usually purchased by individuals of limited means 
and with little opportunity for judgment of the merits of the underlying security. 
Moreover, from the standpoint of the lender, the margin of profit, represented 
by the difference between the rate of interest paid upon the bonds and that 
received from the mortgages securing them, is so small as to make it essential 
that the business be conducted in such a manner as to preclude the possibility 
of losses under foreclosure. 

It is therefore apparent that the factor of prime importance involved is 
that of safety, and it is to this phase of the problem to which my remarks will 
be principally confined. 

The first requisite for safety in mortgage loaning, is that those States 
whose laws are distinctly unfavorable to the lender be avoided. Under this 
head might be mentioned a heavy tax upon capital employed, burdensome 
foreclosure requirements, and stringent homestead and exemption laws. 

In certain States, loaning companies are taxed upon their entire capital 
stock, despite the fact, easily susceptible of proof, that but a small percentage 
of the same is invested within the State. The manifest unfairness of such a 
practice will be plainly seen when the result is contemplated should all the 
States adopt a similar course. No better reason is furnished, however, for 
such laws than that the State is not in a position to know whether the compa- 
nies’ statements in this respect are correct or not, and therefore, the only safe 
course is to tax the entire capital. 

Such taxation, as a rule, fails of its object. Money is a commodity which 
seeks the highest return consistent with safety, so that taxation beyond 
reasonable bounds in one State causes it to seek other and more hospitable 
fields. Moreover, the borrower is ever the servant of the lender, and even 
when the latter nominally pays the tax, the actual result is an indirect tax 
upon the former, in the form of an increased interest rate. 

The taxation of individual mortgages, the mortgagor having already paid 
the tax upon the property without offset by reason of the mortgage, is an 
especially objectionable form of double taxation, tending as it does to encour- 
age subterfuge and evasion, and hindering the free loaning of funds. The pro- 
cedure in New York State, whereby a special tax of one-half of one per cent 
is paid at the time the mortgage is recorded, is probably as satisfactory as any 
system of mortgage taxation thus far devised. The borrower, of course, usu- 
ally pays the tax, but thereafter the mortgage is free from taxation for any 
purpose within the State, and all doubt and uncertainty and consequent cause 
for anxiety is removed at the outset. In some States there is a period, ranging 
from six months to two years, within which borrowers may redeem their property, 
after foreclosure has taken place, while in others certain classes of property 
are either exempt from execution under foreclosure or are hedged about with 
technical requirements, making it difficult to loan upon them with safety; 
all of which tends to deter capital and is also reflected in the interest rate 
charged upon loans. 


It is also important to select carefully, from the standpoint of location 
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and natural resources, the cities in which loans are to be made. The history 
of the past has shown that cities of artificial creation, those largely 
dependent upon a single industry and those whose growth is either 
greatly above or below the normal, are bound to suffer severely in times of 
depression and should therefore be avoided as fields for mortgage loans. 
Only those cities should be considered which have natural advantages for 
shipping, distributing or manufacturing, or those with rich surrounding terri- 
tory or advantages of climate. The growth of cities such as Chicago, St. 
Louis, Kansas City and Omaha, in the Middle West; Denver and Salt Lake 
City in the mountainous country; Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and 
Portland on the Pacific Coast; Detroit, Cleveland, Minneapolis and St. Paul 
in the Central North, and such thriving cities in the South as Atlanta, Jack- 
sonville, Houston, Dallas and San Antonio, is not due to chance, nor in any 
large degree to the will of any man, or body of men, but is made possible by 
reason of the natural advantages which they possess. Instances could be 
cited of the folly of attempting arbitrarily to locate a city without regard to 
natural laws, and the deserted streets of more than one town whose activities 
largely decreased with the passing of the surrounding forests or the exhaustion 
of adjacent mines, make clear the necessity for diversified industries as a 
requisite for permanent growth and safety. “Boom” towns should be avoided, 
as in the excitement of rapid growth there is no opportunity for judging of 
its soundness and permanency. During the land excitement of the early 
nineties, prices were inflated to a point which in some cities has not yet been 
reached by values despite the actual growth of almost twenty years. On the 


other hand, if the factors which have created a town are not sufficiently 
strong to cause a healthy growth, a safe and profitable mortgage field cannot 
be expected. For these reasons outside capital should not be invested in a 
city until a population of at least forty thousand has been reached, by which 
time a reasonably accurate forecast of future growth may be obtained. 


Next in importance, it is necessary to exclude such sections of a city as 
are retrograding in value and locations which, owing to topographical defects 
or nuisances, are undesirable. The causes bringing about the decay of certain 
parts of a city are so complex as to make it difficult to gauge the rate of reces- 
sion in values, and the presence of unfavorable features is automatically re- 
flected in rentals and in the convertibility of property; so that loans should 
be confined to improving locations which are well defined and free from 
objections. It is also essential to avoid vacant land, and all property devoted 
to special uses. In the event of acquisition under foreclosure, unimproved 
land is simply a source of expense, and there is for special utilizations, par- 
ticularly in dull times, or in the event of the necessity for a change from the 
original use, an uncertain income, a limited market, and a consequent neces- 
sity for a considerable sacrifice in price if it becomes necessary to effect a sale. 

Broadly speaking, loans should be confined, in cities of moderate size at 
least, to those classes of property in general demand; such as retail business 
property, office buildings and detached residence property, with exceptions in 
the case of loans for a reasonable percentage of the value upon modern and 
well located wholesale property, and substantially built and well arranged 
flat or apartment houses in the larger cities, provided, however, disproportion be- 
tween land and building values is not too great. The decided tendency to apart- 
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ment house life having, as such movements usually do, an economic impulse, will 
have to be admitted and must be taken increasingly into account. 

Any lender, operating over a wide area, cannot expect over a period of 
years to avoid losses except by keeping in personal contact with the cities in 
which loans are made. Frequent visits to the field of operations are essential 
and a systematic recording of the real estate and mortgage transactions 
therein is necessary. 

A comparative study of rentals and values in_ similarly situated 
cities of equal size is of the utmost importance in order that tenden- 
cies towards inflation in individual cases may be made apparent and avoided. 
The local representative, with a more limited field of observation to draw 
from, is sometimes misled by excessive prices paid for property, and exorbi- 
tant leases entered into for certain localities by merchants who in times: of 
great prosperity thus discount the future. The lender’s study of a wider field 
makes it possible to avoid many such errors. No principal, however, can 
maintain that intimate touch with conditions which is possible for a represen- 
tative within the city, so that carefully selected, intelligent and responsible 
local representatives are a necessity of the business; men who have lived for 
a number of years in their respective localities, and who have kept themselves 
informed upon real estate values and mortgage conditions. In order that a 
thoroughly efficient and mutually satisfactory service may be rendered, the 
representatives should themselves be students of the principles which make 
for safety. 

The question of the net income over a period of years is one of the 
greatest importance. While there are exceptions to the rule, in all cities 
there is usually an agreed income basis upon which all improved property, 
aside from high priced residences, is sold. For instance, in cities of moderate 
size, well located and normally improved office or retail store property, is 
expected to net from 5 per cent. to 6 per cent. on the investment, and second 
class business and residence property from 6 per cent. to 8 per cent.; so that 
with the income basis in mind upon which a given class of property changes 
hands, the value ascribed to it should not exceed a figure upon which the net 
rentals have paid such a return over a period of years. The return which a 
purchaser is willing to accept is affected, of course, by the anticipated appre- 
ciation or depreciation of the neighborhood. 

The mistake should not be made of assuming that because a certain 
amount of money has been paid for or expended upon a property, the value 
is equal to that sum, or that a property having at one time been worth a 
certain amount is worth that sum at the present time, or will be so neces- 
sarily in the future. For safety, a property must reasonably approximate the 
character and value of its surroundings; for loaning purposes an expensive 
residence in a neighborhood of small cottages is of but slightly more value 
than its humbler neighbors, and a retail store on a quiet residence street may 
be almost valueless. With the growth of a city constant shifts and changes 
are taking place, which, while enhancing the value of certain sections, depre- 
ciate and render undesirable other locations. It is true, that aside from times 
of great activity, or of unusual depression, the price paid for property is the 
best indication of its value. Moreover, the great majority of buildings are 
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suited to their surroundings. It is the exceptional conditions, however, under 
which losses occur that must be guarded against. 


It should be borne in mind that in the event of foreclosure, the principal 
of the debt will probably be increased by unpaid interest, taxes, insurance 
premiums, attorneys’ fees and court costs, and it is also reasonable to sup- 
pose that before the end of the foreclosure and redemption period, if any, 
the property will have depreciated in value by lack of care, so that in all but 
the largest cities, a loan in excess of 50 per cent. of a careful valuation of the 
property is not considered conservative. 

The instalment principle, whereby the loan is reduced annually or oftener 
by a stipulated amount, is frequently adopted by careful lenders and is a most 
valuable feature, tending as it does to offset unfavorable changes in the land 
value or depreciation by reason of the increasing age of the building. Inci- 
dentally, the borrower is trained in habits of saving and thrift. Not infre- 
quently, such payments, made during a period of prosperity, have been 
sufficient to bring a loan well within the margin of safety at a time when 
general conditions were such as to have made it absolutely impossible for the 
borrower to have then made the necessary reduction. 

The moral hazard is an important factor in this as in other forms of busi- 
ness. It is essential that borrowers whose business habits are objectionable 
shall be avoided, and that loans shall be confined, if not always to men of 
large means, at least to honest and thrifty individuals whose past record is 
favorable and future prospects are reasonably good. The physical security 
for a mortgage loan, however, should at all times be adequate aside from 
the personal bond. A bank, with its close and intimate knowledge of the 
changing financial condition of its customers, can and quite properly does 
depend, to a large extent, upon their general reputation and business ability, 
but a mortgage lender, parting with funds for a longer period and being 
secured by fixed rather than by floating capital, must be assured that such 
security in itself is sufficient. 

So long as new fields of endeavor remain open to the enterprise of men, 
there will doubtless be in the future as in the past, those ever-recurring 
periods of “nervous prosperity” as some one has so aptly deséribed them, and 
of subsequent and inevitable depression. Wealth will constantly shift and 
change—sometimes disappearing, sometimes reappearing in new and different 
form; therefore a constant and intelligent watchfulness is imperative. 

While men inhabit the earth, however, homes will be required for shelter 
and business buildings for the exchange of necessities. To those, therefore, 
whose loans are confined to a moderate percentage of the value of property 
in universal demand, located in improving sections of growing cities, and 
who will observe the other fundamental principles herein briefly set forth, 
the changing conditions of business need be less matters of concern than in 
any other field of investment. 

: * * * 


Tue Vice-Presioent: Mr. Dimner Beeber, President of the Commonwealth Title 
Insurance & Trust Company of Philadelphia, has also kindly consented to say something on 
this subject. We will be pleased to have him come forward. (Applause.) 
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DUTIES AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF A TRUST COMPANY IN 
CONNECTION WITH INVESTMENTS TO BE OFFERED 
TO THE PUBLIC 


DIMNER BEEBER 


President Commonwealth Tit'e Insurance & Trust Company of Philadelphia 


When one considers the direct benefit that accrues to a bond and the mort- 
gage securing it, if it appears that the trustee in the mortgage is a trust company 
whose reputation for care, prudence, integrity and conservatism is high, it is 
easy to see that there must be deep interest in a discussion of the topic now under 
consideration. We are not always apt accurately to appreciate the vital im- 
portance of the mere reputation of a trust company. But we may be well assured 
that the public discriminates with great accuracy between the reckless and specu- 
lative and the careful and conservative, and bestows its confidnce where it is most 
deserved, and this judgment is not necessarily determined by the aims of its 
capital or the amount of its deposits. In the long run the characters of its direc- 
tors and executive officers determine the class to which a trust company belongs 
much more effectively than the size or frequency of its dividends. The truth of 
the statement as to the importance of the mere reputation of a trust company is 
sufficiently evidenced by the promptness with which promoters of a doubtful or 
uncertain enterprise seek to engage in an alliance with a company to which they 
are total strangers and of which they know only by reputation. It is a tribute to 
the trust company which has a reputation for conservatism, because their business 
experience has taught them that the mere name will lend much needed assistance. 
All of us have doubtless experienced the ready introduction to our attention which 
a bond and mortgage with such a high class trust company as trustee receives, 
and it is not too much to say that many a bond and its obligor and the prospects 
of the enterprise secure at least a careful and exhaustive examination merely be- 
cause of the fact that the trustee is a trust company whose reputation forbids the 
thought that it would lightly take on itself the responsibilities and duties of a 
trustee. Conceding then the importance of the public estimation of the standing and 
conservatism cf a trust company, and the undoubted attraction which such com- 
panies have for the promoters of new enterprises, many of which are essential to 
the material progress of the country, the inquiry as to what are “duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a trust company in connection with investments to be offered to 
the public’’ becomes acutely interesting. The duties and responsibilities of a trust 
company in connection with such investments are best suggested by a considera- 
tion of what is the real necessity for a trustee in a mortgage securing bonds or 
other securities. The peculiarity of the trustee’s situation is that it is chosen by 
the promoters, founders or conductors of an enterprise to represent bondholders 
or the holders of other securities whose interests, in fact, are antagonistic to those 
who choose it. At the very beginning of the business, when the trustee evinces 
too great anxiety to protect the interests of bondholders, it is apt to disconcert, 
and perhaps repulse, the parties who bring it business, because it is undeniable 
that some promoters or managers of business are too apt to resent too much 
interference with the plans which they had prepared for the protection of those 
from whom they expect or hope to borrow money. Nevertheless, it is of vital 
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importance, before any contract relations are assumed, to have it clearly under- 
stood that the trust company is unwilling to assume the duties of performing 
a contract whose sole purpose is to attract and protect investors, unless the con- 
tract is in reality expressed in a form that gives to the investors the greatest se- 
curity that the ingenuity of the writer of the deed of trust or mortgage can con- 
struct. It is in vain for a trust company to hope to escape censure if, when 
disaster comes, the bondholders, who are the real owners of the property involved, 
find that they have a contract to enforce their right so loosely and defectively 
drawn that in reality they have scarcely any security at all. There is too much 
justice in the claim, under such circumstances, that it was the duty of the trustee, 
pretending to represent bondholders or security-holders, to see to it that every 
known device or remedy or mode of procedure that could make more certain the 
absolute rights of the bondholders was adopted, to escape the imputation of gross 
negligence, if not, in fact, bad faith. 

The first and prime requisite is that the deed of trust should remove all doubt 
as to what is the real property given as security for the bondholders. Every 
species of property, real, personal or mixed, should be described with such de- 
tail and faithfulness that there could be no question as to what was embraced in 
the description. It has not been at all uncommon for bondholders to learn to 
their great loss that they did not have a lien upon any such extent of property 
as they were led to believe they had when the bonds were negotiated. Prepara- 
tion of mortgages or deeds of trust is a wofk requiring the greatest care on the 
part of the draughtsman, and anyone who chooses to compare some of the older 
instruments with those more recent and uptodate will be struck with the immense 
number of additional remedies to enforce collection being added from time to 
time. The modern deed of trust is a growth from a very simple and rather crude 
instrument, but it gives much more efficient remedies and speedier notice to those 
who have risked their money for the benefit of the enterprise. Nor has the trust 
company done its whole duty if it merely has provided a clear description of the 
property existing and mortgaged, because almost all of these instruments provide 
for the mortgaging of subsequently acquired property. The application of such a 
clause to such subsequently acquired property is often a problem of considerable 
difficulty. One cannot be too careful to provide that more repairs or substitution 
of old property for new shall not be considered as an increase to the property 
originally mortgaged, thereby justifying an increased issue of bonds. Bearing in 
mind the conflict of interests between the mortgagor and the bondholders, it is 
not exercising the utmost good faith to the latter to agree that anyone represent- 
ing solely the obligor is to decide the value of the additional property mortgaged. 
It is much better to provide, and usually there is no difficulty in securing the as- 
sent of the obligors that it should be provided, that under such circumstances, at 
least, some one representing the bondholders should be consulted in fixing the value 
of subsequentiy acquired property; it must not be construed into an engagement 
in favor of the proposition that the trustee is obliged in the first instance in the 
beginning of an enterprise to attempt to fix the value of a property mortgaged, 
because, in my judgment, this places an impossible burden upon the trustee. It 
is often impossible for a trustee or the bondholders to place a value upon the mere 
physical property mortgaged in a new enterprise, because at this stage it is im- 
possible to tell what may be the value of such property when assembled for the 
purposes for which it is to be used, and used in connection with intangible rights 
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such as licenses or patents. But when an enterprise has been in successful opera- 
tion for any period of time, a standard has been fixed by which with reasonable 
accuracy the value of the whole property can be fixed, and, when this time has 
arrived, it may not be difficult to fix the value of additions. 

I also regard it as one of the duties of the trustee to be satisfied that the cor- 
poration creating the mortgage and issuing the bonds has been legally organized, 
and has the power to create a mortgage, and issue bonds, because, when a trustee 
assumes its duties, it would not be clear that it had exercised due care if it sub- 
sequently is established that the whole contract which it made was void because 
of the inability of one of the parties to the contract to make it. This does not, in 
my judgment, impose too great a burden upon the trust company, for it can gen- 
erally be accurately learned through the aid of competent counsel having experi- 
ence in such matters whether such power exists. It should be remembered that 
the trustee in making the contract involved in the trust mortgage is representing 
a class of people generall 
certainty as to who will 


y all of them unknown at the time, and this very un- 
be the owners ultimately of the bonds would seem to 
make it clear that the trust company in their absence, and assuming to represeit 
them, should make sure of the fact that it is entering into a contract with a 
corporation competent to make it. It may not be altogether easy for the trust 
company to be able to satisfy itself as to the priority of the lien, but the difficulty 
in this respect is frequently exaggerated. As to the lien, however, the trust com- 
pany should not become the trustee in a mortgage describing it as a first lien, 
unless it is satisfied that such is the fact. Owing to the possible uncertainty the 
additional obligation is imposed on the trust company to be careful that the terms 
describing the lien of the mortgage should not be equivocal. 

Another phase of the question is this: Should the trust company, having 
done everything that it could do to make the mortgage complete in all respects, 
undertake the sale of the bonds to the public? This is a comparatively novel 
question, although its novelty does not necessarily mean that the trust company 
might not under proper circumstances undertake to sell the bonds secured by 
mortgage in which it is trustee. Speaking only as a Philadelphian, so far as | 
am informed, not one of its trust companies has a department devoted to such 
purposes. Whether the absence of such departments in the Philadelphia trust 
companies is due to the general conservatism that characterises the transaction 
of all their business, or whether it is the deliberate judgment after a considera 
tion of the advisability of such a department, | am not able to say, but one can 
easily see many objections to it. At the same time | cannot presume for a moment 
to criticise the practice, because I am aware of the fact that many reputable, con- 
servative and highly esteemed trust companies in the adjoining States of New 
Jersey and New York have such a department. Without being hypercritical, how- 
ever, it seems to me that a trust company that undertakes to sell, for its own 
profit, bonds secured by a mortgage in which it is a trustee has made it almost 
impossible to defend itself with the interests of the obligors, that it will be easy 
to consider it as personally interested in the way of profits in the success of the 
enterprise, and, under such circumstances, any disaster that reflects upon the 
honesty or the conservatism of the obligors is likewise apt to reflect in the same 
respects on the trustee. Would it not be difficult to escape the charge that it, as 
a trust company, whose every name implied the trust relation, was engaged with 
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others in originating and promoting an enterprise whose success was impossible 
because of inadequate conception of difficulties plainly to be seen after disaster 
has arrived? We ought not to forget that, originally, at least, the idea upon 
which the foundation of the trust company was planned is that of agency. In its 
origin the trust company did not pretend to be acting as an independent entity 
dealing with others as strangers and at arms’ length. It was an agency to act for 
others and assumed a trust relation towards all who confided their business to 
it. It was an agent subject to the control of a principal under instructions more 
or less clearly defined, and it is a universal rule in every custom of law of which 
the writer knows that such an agent can never have an interest antagonistic to 
the interest of the principal. A corporation mortgage or deed of trust naming 
a trust company trustee makes it the representative of the bondholders, and the 
corporation deals with it as such. The purchaser of the bonds, in legal effect, 
accepts, and, in fact, appoints the trustee his agent for the purposes mentioned in 
the mortgage. This relation is a trust relation, and while it is defined by the 
written terms of the trust, yet it is something more than a mere contract involv- 
ing a confidence reposed in another, and somewhat different from the relation 
two parties hold towards each other because a written contract between them 
prepared by them at arms’ length from each other. Under such circumstances 
should a trust company undertake to sell bonds secured by a mortgage in which 
it is trustee? In either view, does it gain a special advantage over other regular 
dealers in bonds because of its intimate trust relation with the purchasers? If it 
does, ought it to be willing to accept 
such an advantage, and does it not 
expose itself to a charge of some- 
thing more than mere negligence, in 
fact of something like bad faith, if 
disaster comes to the bonds ? 





THE VICE-PRESIDENT Is there any- 


one who would like to add to what has 
been said on this subject? It is a most 
interesting subject, by the way. There 


heing none, we will proceed to the next 
topic: “SHoutp Trust COMPANIES 
CHARGE FOR THE CARE OF SMALL A¢ 
COUNTS ?” 





The discussion will be opened by Mr. 
Frank L. Sniffen of the Title Guarantee 
& Trust Company of New York and 
Brooklyn. Mr. Edwin O. Stanley con 
sented to say something on this subject, 
but finding that he was unable to be 
here, a member of his company, Mr. 
Sniffen, will read his paper on that sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Snirren: Mr. E. O. Stanley 


Cuartes C. Brown wrote this article and asked me to read 
é > . , a 
PRESIDENT NORTHWESTERN LOAN & TRUST 


COMPANY, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN long. 
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SHALL TRUST COMPANIES CHARGE FOR THE CARE OF 
SMALL ACCOUNTS ? 


EDW. O. STANLEY 


Vice-President The Title Guarantee & Trust Company, New York 


HE relations between the bank and its depositors have not always conformed 
to the usual relations between merchant and customer. Yet there is abso- 
lutely no reason why they should not. The banker is buying the use of the 

customer’s money, and is paying therefor in the collection of the checks and other 
items which may be presented, in the safe-keeping of the funds until they are 
wanted by the customer, and in the interest, if any, which he allows upon the 
customer’s balance. In no other branch of trade would the merchant wittingly 
pay something where he received nothing in return; nor would the professional 
man regularly and continuously perform a service for clients entirely able to pay 
him and receive nothing therefor. Yet this is precisely what the banker is doing 
when he accepts an account which continues without a loanable balance, or one 
that is so small as to be absolutely negligible, though he continues to perform the 
various services required by the dealer in the care of the account. 

The banker simply throws upon the larger account, which has a considerable 
loanable balance, the proportion of the burden of expense which the small account 
entails. 

The abuse of banking facilities by the small depositors has been of gradual 
growth. Before the competition for accounts became so fierce, when banks were 
not so numerous in the cities, and were at an inconvenient distance in the country ; 
when, too, there was no solicitation of accounts by banks and trust companies, a 
much smaller proportion of the entire financial transactions of the country was 
paid by bank check than now is the case, and it was only dealers of some financial 
standing who carried a checking account in a bank. Very small tradesmen con- 
ducted their transactions in cash. Family settlements were nearly all made in the 
same way. With the extension of our banking facilities, in the number of insti- 
tutions, in their location in every part of our cities and in the smaller country 
towns, with the advantage of the convenience and safety of a bank account 
becoming more fully recognized and fostered by advertising, the bank-checking 
account has been extended until it is used for the daily payments of the smallest 
of businesses, as well as by most families, though of modest income, for house- 
keeping and for personal expenses. 

This development has resulted in an enormous number of small accounts 
being handled by the banks and trust companies. So long as no interest was 
credited to any of the checking accounts, it did not seem to the banker so import- 
ant to correct the inequalities which existed in the accounts which he carried, 
between the larger account of comfortable balance and the small account, which 
had but little, if any, loanable balance. 

The first action taken by the banks to bring accounts to a more accurate 
relative position was in the establishment of a system of charges for collection of 
checks foreign to the city where deposited. It is to any one so evident that a 
check calling for the payment in a distant city of a certain amount of money, 
when placed in his home bank by the dealer, cannot at once be used as loanable 
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funds by his bank, but that several days must elapse before it can be collected 
and credited to the depository bank, and that this is an expensive service which 
the bank is performing for its customers, that it seems surprising that there 
should ever have been any objection on the part of dealers to the charge for 
collection of foreign checks. It was simply that they had not been used to the 
system. It is a part of the determination more closely of just what is and what 
is not profitable banking. 

The dealer had for many years been accustomed to having his checks col- 
lected at no cost to himself, the cost having been met by the interest received by 
the banker from the loan of a portion of his deposits, no interest on the deposits 
being allowed to the dealer. Now that interest is usually allowed, the bank. 
finding its profit only in the difference between the interest allowed on the entire 
credit and the interest received on that portion which he is permitted to loan, must 
further protect itself against extraordinary expenses by charging against credit of 
foreign checks the cost of collection of such checks, which it is so manifestly 
unfair should be distributed among those whose credits are wholly local, and 
therefore collected with but a small part of the loss of time and the cost of 
foreign checks. 

This point, however, is now pretty well understood between dealers and 
banker, and it would seem as if the next problem which the banker has to consider 
along the same line is that of the care of the small and unprofitable accounts. 

Now, it must be borne in mind that the privileges which a bank extends to 
its customers are of a positive value. They are costly to the banker and must 
in some way be paid for by the depositor. If an analysis of an account shows 
that, deducting the checks out for collection and the percentage required by the 
State law to be maintained as reserve, there is left to be loaned a balance so 
small as to be of but little value to the banker, it is quite evident that he must in 
some way seek for remuneration if he is to continue to carry such accounts in his 
institution. Rather than to require the withdrawal of all accounts of this class, 
we believe it to be the better policy to continue the account and to make a small 
monthly or quarterly charge for the care of it. 

It is probably well known to you that it has long been the practice in England 
to charge for the care of small accounts. Our fellow bankers there make it some- 
what more difficult than do we to open a bank account, being extremely careful in 
their investigation of the credit and of the moral and financial standing of the 
proposed dealer. The bank then charges a definite sum for the care of the 
account. The custom has so long and so universally prevailed in Great Britain, 
that we understand it is never objected to as being unusual or improper. The 
carrying of a bank account, then, is consequently in itself regarded as quite a 
good recommendation of a man’s credit; and so it is, considering the careful 
examination before it is opened, and the severe conditions under which it is 
maintained. 

Speaking from our own experience in charging for the care of small accounts, 
an experience, we will admit, not of long duration, as we adopted the policy only 
a few months ago, we would say that, due partly to the nature of the varied busi- 
ness which our institution conducts as a title insurance and mortgage loan com- 
pany, as well as a banking trust company, we found we were accumulating in our 
banking department a large number of small accounts of an average balance of 
less than $200. It cannot be conclusively maintained that the amount of the 
average balance is an accurate test of the profitableness or unprofitableness of the 
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account. The average loanable balance, deducting amounts out for collection and 
required for reserve, is more nearly accurate. 

If an account be small and also very active, requiring much bookkeeping and 
much tellers’ and correspondence work in paying the debts and collecting the 
credits, with a very small actual balance, it is clearly unprofitable. Furthermore, 
the need of careful watching of accounts by bookkeepers and tellers, lest they 
be overdrawn or lest payments be made against uncollected credits, lies almost 
wholly in the small accounts. The large accounts need but little supervision for 
overdrafts or drawing against uncollected credits. 

Going carefully over our ledgers and making some exceptions in the case of 
desirable depositors, we gave ample notice to all depositors of an average balance 
of less than $200 of our intention to charge $1 per month.for the care of the 
account, beginning with a certain date, The result of these notices was very 


interesting. A number regretted their inability to meet the conditions and 
accepted the charge uncomplainingly. Many more, however, stated that they 


would endeavor to bring their balance to the minimum amount and so avoid the 
charge. A very few made objection to our policy, and a number of accounts 
were closed; but the accounts closed were of almost no value whatever to the 
institution in the aggregate amount of deposits. We think, though we have not 
accurately determined it, that more in amount was gained in the increase of the 
average balance of those who remained with us than was lost by the withdrawal 
of accounts. 

Among the small accounts will usually be found nearly all of the unsatisfac- 
tory and troublesome customers. If the adoption of this policy shall result in 
the elimination of some of them, we think that the banker will welcome the 
release from this trouble rather than regret their departure. 

Of course, so far as accounts were closed, by so much was there diminished 
work on the part of the office force. 

This policy, we think, is further valuable in keeping away from our institu- 
tion some of those impecunious but ever-hopeful individuals who believe that 
they have found a new method of obtaining credit by tossing checks on different 
banks from one to another without sufficient balances to meet them when the 
check is drawn. The plan is quite a discouragement to the small check-kiter. 

We believe, really, that the real success of this plan depends very much upon 
the discretion of the officers who are entrusted with carrying it out. It cannot 
wisely be made a fixed and unchangeable rule. Absolutely quiet accounts, giving 
no trouble, with but little bookkeeping on either side of the ledger; accounts 
hopeful of growth, and especially those where the dealers may have other and 
larger accounts, should not be included in the list to be charged for. The plan, 
being novel, should be explained with much care and consideration to customers, 
and they should be urged, so far as possible, to bring their balances to the required 
minimum. It should be shown that the bank does not desire to make the charge. 
but does wish to change the account from an unprofitable to a self-sustaining one. 

We believe, as the result of our own experience, that this plan may be insti- 
tuted with success and quite to the satisfaction of bankers in many cities. The 
limit of the chargeable account and the amount to be paid is, of course, a matter 
for local determination, and we would not assume from our brief experience that 
we have hit upon precisely the right amount in either case. 

The largest State bank in New York State, in fact, we believe, in the country, 
is the Corn Exchange Bank, the president of which, Mr. William A. Nash, is one 
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of our best-known bankers. This bank is notable in having twenty-four branches 
located in all parts of the city. Any policy which this institution may adopt has 
therefore the advantage of being tried at once in all parts of our city, with all 
classes of customers, under all conditions of banking which may be presented, 
from the financial down-town district to the up-town shopping district, among 
the factories of Long Island City, and among the suburban dwellers in various 
parts of the outlying section of our now widely extended city. 

This institution has had in operation now for about two years this plan of 
making a charge of $1 per month for the care of accounts of less than an average 
balance of $200. Their distinguished president does not hesitate to express his 
unqualified approval of the policy as wise, scientific and eminently satisfactory in 
its practical workings. But he says ‘that it must be enforced with much discretion 
on the part of the officers, and therein lies the secret of its success. 

“We have found it,” says Mr. Nash, “to have resulted in no permanent 
diminution of our total deposits. The first result was a loss of a very considerable 
number of depositors, nearly all of whom were worthless to the institution so far 
as profits were concerned; but their small aggregate balances were fully com- 
pensated for by the additions which the small depositors who desired to continue 
their accounts, but who wished to avoid the charge, made to their balances. 

“We presented,” he continues, “the argument to our depositors that it was 
manifestly improper for us to perform so considerable a service for them, both 
in the work of tellers and bookkeepers, as to carry their account, to collect and to 
pay their checks, and with no compensation in interest earned on their balance 
for the bank.” 

It used to be held that an account to pay the bank should carry an average 
balance of about $1,000. While, of course, accounts vary widely in the work 
required on the same average balance, yet we think this is still held to be not far 
from correct. It must be readily seen, therefore, that a balance of under $200 is 
notably unprofitable. The depositor readily recognizes the soundness of this 
argument. He does not attempt to differ from it. 

Mr. Nash does not think that where the plan has been in operation alongside 
of other banks not making such charge that they have suffered in reputation or in 
dignity of the institution, or any unpopularity from the course they have pursued. 
Yet he could hardly be too emphatic in saying that the success of the plan is 
dependent largely upon the discretion of the bank’s officers who are charged with 
its execution. 

The charge should be sometimes waived in favor of those who may be 
carrying several accounts, one or two of which may fall below the minimum, or 
who usually have good balances, but for a time may fall below the required 
amount, or possibly for other reasons in an extremely quiet account. Certainly 
in explaining the plan the bank’s officers must be discreet and diplomatic and 
obliging; and if that be done, he believes that it will be found to be uniformly 
a success. : 

Another bank in our city undertook this plan some years ago. They have 
continued it since in a quiet way, not making it apply arbitrarily to all accounts, 
but only to unsatisfactory ones. They express their satisfaction with its working 
so far as carried out. 

The strenuous competition for accounts which has arisen among banks and 
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trust companies during the past few years has forced the rate of interest allowed 
to a point, in many cases, not only unprofitable, but dangerous, in that it brings 
a sharp pressure upon the institution to seek uses for its funds at higher interest 
rates than are compatible with entire safety. If we are to be forced to the pay- 
ment of such rates upon deposits as leave but a narrow margin for our operation 
expenses between the rate received on the loanable balance and the rate paid on 
the entire deposit, then we must certainly refine our methods to a point where we 
can be sure that we are not carrying unprofitable accounts. 

We must note, in a different rate of interest allowed, the difference in desira 
bility of various accounts. We must charge where we have no proper loanable 
balance. We should credit no interest until the account has reached such an 
amount that it shows a profit to the banker upon its proportion of the expense ; 
and the operation of these rules should be automatic. If the account falls below 
the determined limit, it should be charged for. Rising above that, and below the 
next determined limit, there should be no charge, but the account should receive 
no interest; and if averaging above the higher limit, and if in other respects the 
account is worthy, then it should receive interest at the agreed rate; with possibly 
a still higher rate for inactive accounts of large balances, which should prove the 
most profitable of any to the banker. 

For ourselves, we have placed, as we have before stated, the limit below 
which accounts should be charged at $200; the limit below which no interest 
should be received at $500, though a number of banks in our city feel that $1,000 
is the proper minimum for interest-bearing accounts, and the minimum of average 
balance which should receive interest above the lowest rate at $3,000. 

With the plan of charging small accounts in operation, interest can be 
allowed on smaller balances than otherwise, for we are coming closer to making 
each account pay for itself. By this arrangement one account is not leaning 
upon another for support, and we can give to each its just due. 

The plan which has been suggested of requiring a free balance of $500 in all 
accounts is really an admirable one. It is absolutely correct in theory. The only 
question of its application is one of expediency in dealing with large customers. 

The point at which the minimum limit should be established will vary in 
different localities, nor do we suppose that we in New York are able to determine 
what these limits shall be in other parts of the country. Presumably the city 
may carry a higher limit than the country; but that the principle which we have 
enunciated of a finer differentiation between accounts of varying amounts and 
degrees of desirability is correct and is scientific we have no manner of doubt, 
and we believe that future banking is much more likely to be done along these 
lines than in the looser ways of the past. 

Why should not the banks and trust companies of certain localities agree 
upon their terms in respect to interest allowed and for the care of accounts? 
It would be much more dignified to have uniform rates than to have the cut- 
throat business which many have been engaged in from the unseemly scramble 
for larger deposits, and thus to prevent the shopping about of customers from 
bank to bank with their deposits. 

Banking methods are changing as rapidly as those in commercial activities. 
It is a common remark that the sons have failed to succeed in business because 
they followed the methods of their fathers. Commercial business to be successful 
must be more closely figured, more scientific. This is equally true of methods 
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in banking. Competition compels a more accurate determination of just what 
is and what is not profitable. The accounts must be analyzed to the closest 
degree. We must rely upon small and carefully figured profits, and we think that 
the more particular sorting of accounts and making charge for the care of those 
which have not in themselves a sufficient earning power to make them profitable 
is along the line of safe, proper and scientific banking. 

* 


THE Vice-PresipENtT: The Chairman would be very much pleased to hear from anyone 
else on this topic. 

Mr. ST—EwArT: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that we all have a fellow-feeling in that 
regard. I know in the case of our company we have at least one-third of the total of our 
accounts which you might say do not pay. I should, for one, be very glad to hear from 
other gentlemen what their limit is and how they treat their accounts. I guess we all agree 
that Mr. Stanley has the correct theory. The question is whether it works out in practice. 
I know in our case we limit ourselves to interest on accounts over one hundred dollars. I 
would like to hear from some of the other gentlemen here what their rules are. 

THE Vice-PRESIDENT: The next on the program is: General discussion of such other 
topics as may be proposed and may have the approval of the presiding officer. The Chair 
would like to say that in case any of the members present should like to discuss any of the 
subjects that were discussed this morning, or any of the papers that were read this morning, 
it would come under this present heading, and it is possible that at the time some of these 
papers were read it was not fully understood that the members were expected either to 
question or criticise or to amplify the papers. This part of our program is intended to be 
a general discussion, and we would like very much to have it so. I trust that no one will 
hesitate to recur to any subject that they were not quite satisfied with this morning. We 
would be glad now to hear any suggestions. 

Mr. Joun D. McKee, Vice-President Mercantile Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal.: 
Mr. Chairman, I would like, if I may, just to say a word. A thought occurred to me while 
listening to the paper prepared by Mr. Baldwin in reference to the internal auditing depart- 
ment in his institution. Mr. Baldwin explained in a very interesting manner the very 
elaborate and detailed system that is in vogue in his institution for the purpose of checking 
up and verifying accounts. To my mind, any financial institution of magnitude should 
have approximately such a system established as a part of its internal workings, covering 
the verification, careful checking of cash received and paid out, requiring countersigna- 
tures to checks and vouchers, keeping accurate accounts and verifying of securities received 
and delivered, requiring the custody, safe keeping of such securities under the very best 
possible burglar proof conditions, under the joint control of two or more trusted employees, 
including at least one officer; all of those things are first-class and should be part of the 
internal arrangement, as I stated, of any financial institution doing a business sufficiently 
large to justify an elaborate system. 

The auditor described by Mr. Baldwin’s paper I would say is neither more nor less than 
an officer of his institution. Such an officer, while human nature is as it is, might be influenced 
to refrain from criticising a superior officer in whose discretion might lie his term of em- 
ployment or the amount of his compensation, or he might be moved to pass over what seemed 
to be a trifling error of some employee with whom he had established.intimate relations grow- 
ing out of a daily contact for a number of years. Such irregularity might develop in the 
future, if unchecked, into a glaring defalcation. In my judgment, every employee, officer 
or servant of a financial institution should have in addition to the very best system that can 
be devised of checking accounts and securities, the checking and examination of outside 
independent examiners—men whose business it is to make such examinations, and whose 
chief asset in that business is the reputation of being fearless, vigilant, analytical, conserva- 
tive investigators or auditors—such a man to be employed by the directors and to be respon- 
sible only to the directors, whose work should be gone over in detail by a committee of the 
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directors after each periodical examination, and his work then to be made a part of the 
report of the auditing committee of the directors to the full board. Such a man would not 


fear the danger and be moved to refrain from criticism through fear of his superior 


officer or through favor to a fellow employee. Listening to Mr. Baldwin’s paper, there 
came to my mind at once the question, who audits the auditor? (Applause.) 

Mr. BALDWIN: In reading my paper this morning | had no intention or desire to cast 
any reflection on the work of independent auditors. I believe in having an independent 


auditor, but I believe you should have both. In addition to the work as outlined this morn 
ing, I might add that the trust companies of Ohio are now under the general supervision of 
the State Bank Superintendent, who makes a very careful examination of the bank and 
of its assets and checks its accounts; and in additicn to that we have the semi-annual 
audit of our stockholders who are appointed by the board of directors, and the people making 
that audit are not in any way connected with the active management of the bank, either as 
members of the executive committee, directors or otherwise, and they make their examina 
tion of all assets and securities and report directly to the board of directors. I will simply 
add that, as one of the things which is done in addition to what I outlined this morning 


A Member: In connec- 
tion with the remarks, I 
think you all recognize that 
there is an advantage in an 
outside auditor, but in my 
judgment the auditing com 
panies in the United States 
have not kept faith with the 
development of the trust 
companies of the United 
States. One of our neigh 
bors provided for an inde 
pendent audit by an outsid 
company twice a year, and 
there did not pass twelve 
months until they found 
their trust officer was a de 
faulter for a large amoum 
The auditing company, on 
of the most prominent in 
the country, was communi 
eated with They came 
down and went over the af 
fairs of the company a sec- 
ond time, and stated that it 
would have been impossible 
for them to have detected 
the defalcation. 

I was very much interest 
ed in what the representative 
from the Citizens Savings & 
‘Trust Company said in con 
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his company is now main 
taining as against savings deposit withdrawals. That is a subject we have found a stumbling 
block on many occasions with an outside audit. A great many savings depositors resent 
any inquiry from the company by an auditor with reference to their accounts. Members 
of the same family wish to have the fact of their connection with a savings department 
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remain a secret; and it seems to me, as Mr. Baldwin mentioned, requiring the tellers to 


peop = 


3 maintain a daily record of the balance shown on the books presented of the withdrawals 
or deposits, and a comparison of that record by the auditor with the ledgers in connection 
with it—that sort of work I do not believe could be accomplished by an outside audit. 

F Mr. E. Ermer Foye, Manager Credit Department Old Colony Trust Company, Boston, 
j Mass.: It might be interesting to say that in Massachusetts it has become the custom to 
employ outside auditors. We have a banking audit or examination periodically, possibly 
twice a year, coming at any time we wish. In addition to that we have our stockholders’ 
examination. They examine twice a year or more frequently if they desire, and each time 
they come in they bring with them a firm of public accountants, anywhere from ten to 
twenty men. They make an unbiased report, and they criticise not only our books but our 
officers. Therefore the officers are very anxious to make everything look pretty near right 
eyen to an outside accountant. Of course, bank people feel that outside accountants or 
certified public accountants don’t know banking. Many times they don’t. A great many 
times when they do, or when they think they know it, they make unjust criticisms; but 
nevertheless it is all along the right line, and we always take it in the right spirit. We get 
a great many valuable hints from them, and I think it is in the right direction. 

We have twenty-five thousand depositors and over 350 employees, and we have an 
internal audit; but we look forward to these visits and feel that after the examination is 
made that we have got a clean bill of health. In connection with small accounts, I might say 
for the benefit of my friend who spoke, that we have felt that accounts under $200 should 


be carried for possibly six months or a year, and if they show no signs of increasing, we 
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write them a letter asking them if they cannot increase, and at the expiration of another 
six or eight months, if we find they do not, then we politely ask them to either increase 
or close. It is our policy to pay interest on balances of $500 or over and under that amount 
we do not pay anything, interest being payable semi-annually. We believe an account of less 
than $500 does not pay. We believe that an account of from three to five hundred dollars 
is a fair personal account to carry for a while in the hope that we may get other business 
from it. 

Mr. JAmes F. Toy, President Farmers Loan & Trust Company, of Sioux City, Ia.: Do 
I understand the gentleman to say that they pay interest on open accounts? 

Mr. Foye: Only on the average balance. We pay only once in six months. We carry 
the average right along from day to day, and in every six months’ period figure back interest 
on that average. 

Mr. Toy: I will say that that custom is not prevalent in the State of lowa. I am 


| 


interested in twenty-four banks, of which the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company holds a con- 
trolling interest. The deposits aggregate over five millions of dollars, and in nearly forty 
years’ business in that State we have never paid a penny interest to anyone on an open 
account unless it was a deposit from a State institution, which, under the laws of our State, 
now require interest at two per cent. Savings accounts pay interest at three per cent 
which is computed twice a year. But this thought came to me on little accounts of one or 
two hundred dollars, and taking care of that account, and at the same time regarding such 
accounts as being an asset for a profitable banker, that it appears to me to be a dream. 
It is not always the small accounts that are the unprofitable accounts. We have had to 
ask customers to close what we might term large accounts. These accounts were made 
up very largely of collections, where the aggregate amount of the collections in transit 
would amount to more than the average balance. Now, there are many of those accounts 
on the books of our banks that if they were thoroughly investigated would be found to 
very unprofitable 





quite as unprofitable as these little penny accounts that we are com 
plaining about. So that it is not always the small accounts that are the most unprofitable 
accounts. 

I would say in regard to the auditing work, that in those banks to which I have called 
your attention we have two auditors who make an examination each six months; that is, 
the banks are all examined twice each year, in addition to which the regular examinations 
are made by the National bank examiners and the State bank examiners as the case may be. 
But I think we all agree that the State and National bank examinations do not amount ti 
much. They go into a bank that has an aggregate deposit or a deposit of say two or three 
hundred thousand dollars or four or five hundred thousand dollars. They will go in the 
morning and go out in the evening, and report that they have made an examination of that 
bank. Necessarily their time is limited, because their compensation is regulated at about 
twenty or twenty-five dollars a day. Hence they cannot give very much time to the bank, 
and when they leave the bank they know but little more about it than they did before they 
entered. So it appears to me that these examinations are very largely unreliable, so that 
the examinations that we make or have made by these auditors or competent accountants 
employed by the trust company, go in not only to the accounts but into the merit of every 
note and every account in the bank. They examine the records and know all it is possible 
to know by making inquiry as°to the value of each account. I think the time is coming 
when every institution will have.a trusted employee in their own organization that will 
investigate and report these accounts to the officers. It is certainly very embarrassing to 
have an outside accountant come in and criticise the officials of banks when the accountants 
themselves could not run the bank successfully. 

Mr. Foye: Allow me to add that wherever we have deposits from corporations or firms 
where we allow a line of credit, they do not receive interest. I did not state that, and I state 
it now for fear you might have a wrong opinion as to the way we allow interest. 

Tue Vice-PresipeNT: Is there anyone else who would like to discuss this or any of 
the preceding topics? If not, we will pass on to the regular order of business, the roll calf 
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of States, to be answered by the vice-presidents of the Section in brief written report dealing 
with the history of the trust companies in the several States during the preceding year, and 
with the conditions under which they are now operating, and other matters of interest per- 
taining to them. The vice-presidents may be heard from in brief addresses amplifying or 
explaining any topics contained in their reports by giving previous notice of their intention 
to the Secretary. I will add to that that we will be very glad for any vice-president handing 
in his report to make any brief remarks he wishes in connection therewith. It is not the 
intention to shut off discussion or to prevent anyone from making remarks, but to expedite 
matters; the vice-presidents will hand in their reports to be presented and make only brief 
remarks upon them. 

The roll call of the States was then proceeded with as follows: 

Albama, Arizona, Arkansas, California. 

When California was called, Mr. J. C. Drake took the floor and spoke as follows: 


Mr. Drake: Mr. Chairman, I beg to state that the State of California about a year 
ago passed its first banking act. Previous to that such legislation as the banking institu- 
tions of the State operated under were of a fragmentary nature. It became my duty to be 
one of the members of the committee which co-operated with the State Legislature in fram- 
ing that act, being the one member of the fifteen to represent the trust companies. We took 
up and presented to the State legislators a draft of a bill following very much the lines 
of the New York State laws. We soon found ourselves in some difficulty among ourselves 
as well as the legislators, but we eventually got through an act that is certainly a good 
starter, if nothing else. First of all, it defined the word “bank,” including three classes of 
institutions : a commercial bank, a savings bank, and a trust company. This is the first time 
the trust company received official recognition as a bank. However, in the operations of 
taking care of funds and receiving deposits, etc., a trust company was not permitted to 
mingle trust funds with those it would receive on deposit subject to check or on time agree- 
ments. This brought forth the necessity of what was called a departmental banking clause. 
Hence, to do any one of the three, financial institutions, complying with certain agreements, 
can do one, two or three kinds of business, but it must show on its checks, it must show on 
its windows or in its name itself the different kinds of business it transacts. If the cap- 
italization of a trust is $200,000, before it can accept any trust whatever it must deposit 
approved securities with the State Treasurer of one hundred thousand, and when its trust 
funds exceed half a million, it must place five thousand additional, and when these reach 
something like five millions, its maximum deposits with the State Treasurer are $500,000. 
There is no reason from this time on, as the State develops the necessity of the trust 
company as a valuable adjunct to that development, and a necessity, and with the restric- 
tions now thrown around it, and the examinations required by the new bank examination 
act, which is parallel to that of the State of New York, with an official at the head of it 
with a compensation of $10,000 a year and all expenses, that we should not prosper and the 
trust company have its proper footing on the Pacific Coast. (Applause.) 

The Secretary called the roll of the States, and the reports of the vice-presidents were 
filed with the Secretary. 

Mr. Wo. C. Porton, Vice-President The Mercantile Trust Company of New’ York: 
In connection with the report from the State of New York, I was anxious to say that as a 
result of the panic of 1907 the Legislature for 1908, of the State of New York, passed a large 
number of laws in connection with the better supervision of State banks and trust com- 
panies, particularly along the line of increasing cash reserves, limiting loans, to corpora- 
tions and to syndicates particularly, and increasing the powers of the Bank Superintendent. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to demonstrate the wisdom and the practicability of these 
laws, and they have since been adopted in some States in full, and in many other States in 
part, and it would seen: to me that the Hon. Clark Williams, Superintendent of Banks of our 
State during the punic, under whose supervision the revision of the banking laws was 
prepared, is entitled to the credit for having initiated the movement, and that the present 
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Superintendent, Mr. Cheney, should be accorded all the satisfaction that comes from having 
fulfilled his predecessor’s policy. 

THE ViIcE-PRESIDENT: Is the committee on nominations ready to report? 

Mr. Fries: I want to say to the Association that it was a pleasant and yet difficult 
duty imposed on us to-day. Never, perhaps, have there been so many good men offered 
for the different places, and not one but what had rivals proposed to the ones we have at 
last selected. The geographical situation of the gentlemen, the services on the committee by 
others heretofore from the same town or institution, various conditions have led the com- 
mittee to recommend the following names. I would desire to say that these names are 
offered unanimously by the committee after a very hard and laborious two hours’ work o1 


the whole situation. 


Mr. J. C. Drake, President of the Los Angeles Trust and Savings Bank, of Los 
Angeles, California; 


Mr. W. C. Poillon, Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Company, New York 
City; 

Mr. Roland L. Taylor, President of the Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit and In- 
surance Company, Philadelphia; 

Mr. E. Elmer Foye, of the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, Mass.; and 

Mr. Isaac H. Orr, Trust Officer of the St. Louis Union Trust Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


( Applause. ) 


THE Vicke-PrESIDENT: I am sure we are all indebted to the committee for their careful 
consideration of this subject and for the list of very excellent names which they have 
handed in. But it must be understood that the nomination of these gentlemen by the com 
mittee does not exclude nominations from the floor. If anyone wishes to make an ind 
pendent nomination, other than those named by the committee, they are at liberty to do so 

(It was moved that the nominations be closed, which motion was duly seconded and 
carried. ) 

(It was moved that the Secretary be instructed to cast the unanimous vote of this 
Section for the gentlemen named by the report, which motion was seconded and duly carried, 
and the Secretary cast the ballot for the gentlemen named.) 


Tue Vice-PrEsIpENT: The next order of business is nominations for President. 
Mr. Cutter: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the convention: I desire to place in 
nomination a most worthy and estimable gentleman, a man who, to whatever position we 


have elected him, has filled it with honor and credit to himself, faithful always, in season 
and out of season, to the welfare and success of the Section. Our future would be safe 
in his hands. I have the honor, gentlemen, to place in nomination Mr. Oliver C. Fuller of 


Milwaukee. (Nomination seconded.) 

Mr. Cutter: I desire to move that the Secretary cast the ballot of the Association for 
Mr. Fuller as our President. 

THe Vice-PresipeENtT: Mr. Cutler, I will have to declare your last motion out of order 
The nominations are still open and will be until the meeting desires them closed. I would 
be glad to hear other nominations. 

(It was moved that Mr. Gillespie take the chair, seconded, and Mr. Gillespie took the 
chair. ) 

Mr. Cutter: Mr. Chairman, I move that the nominations be closed and that th 
Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot. 

(The motion was seconded, put and duly carried, and the Secretary cast the ballot for 
Mr. Oliver C. Fuller for President.) 

Tue Secretary: Mr. Fuller, in the absence of Mr. McIntosh, I have the pleasure 
of presenting you with the badge of office. (Applause.) 


THE Prestpent-Etect: Gentlemen, it is impossible for me at this moment to express 
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the depth of my appreciation for the honor that you have conferred upon me. I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart, and I trust that I may be able to serve you faithfully and to 
your satisfaction and to mine during the ensuing year. (Applause.) 

The next is the nomination of the first vice-president. 


Mr. Fries: Mr. Chairman, perhaps the Association has but a faint idea of the work that 
devolves upen the chairman of the Executive Committee, and all of the members know 
how faithfully that duty has been performed by Mr. Gillespie during the last twelve months. 
The success of the institution has rested in his hands, and you yourself have seen to-day 
how creditably he has discharged those duties. I therefore know I voice the sentiments of 
everyone when I nominate for the position of vice-president Mr. Gillespie. 

(The nomination was seconded, and it was moved that the nominations be closed and 
that the Secretary be instructed to cast the ballot for Mr. Gillespie, which motion was car- 
ried; whereupon the Secretary cast the ballot for Mr. Gillespie as first vice-president.) 

THE PresIDENT-ELect: I will ask Mr. Gillespie to step forward and receive his badge 
of office. I take great pleasure in presenting to you this badge. I have no doubt you will 
wear it with great pleasure to yourself and to the Association. 

Mr. Gittespie: I wish to thank you very much, Mr. President, and the members of 
this Section, for the great honor they are conferring upon me, and I will continue to do the 
best I can in the work of this Section. (Applause.) 

THE PresmpeENt- Erect: The next in order is the election of vice-presidents from each 
State. Under our present rules the vice-presidents are nominated from the floor, and we 
would be glad to hear nominations. 

(Whereupon the Secretary called the roll of the States and nominations were made from 
the flocr or left to be made by submitting the names to the Secretary; and it was moved 
and seconded and the motion duly carried that the Secretary cast the ballot for the gentle- 
men named as vice-presidents. ) 

Mr. GILLesPIE: I would like to make_a motion for those attending this meeting to show 
their appreciation of the great courtesy and cordiality which they have received at the hands 
of the bankers of California and of Los Angeles, and to show this by a rising vote. 

THE PreEsIDENT-ELEcT: The motion is wnanimously carried, except the members from 
Los Angeles keep their seats. 

Mr. StarK: Before we adjourn, it seems to me it would be only fitting to take some 
action in regard to the book of forms adopted by the Section since the last meeting. 
Anyone who will compare the book issued in 1909 with the one just put out will see that 
this committee deserves the hearty thanks of this Section for the work that they have 
done. I move that the thanks of this Section be extended to the committee for this work. 
(Motion seconded, put and duly carried.) 

THE Preswent-EvLect: The Chair expresses its appreciation of the fact that, in spite 
of all the inducements for members to stay away from this meeting to-day, in the shape of 
attractive entertainment, not only a trip to the Island, but Mr. Drake informs me that 
provision has been made to carry 1,100 people on automobile rides in addition, I believe, to 
the excursion to Catalina Island, and I think the attendance has been very good under these 
conditions. And the patience of those who have attended has been fully demonstrated when 
it is seen that so many have remained throughout the day. Notwithstanding the difficulty of 
the hall, the demolishing of the building across the way, and the setting of the table for 
some banquet that seems to be in progress in the other room, we have had a very interesting 
meeting. I thank you gentlemen for your attention during the entire day. Is there any 
business that should come befcre this meeting? 


(It was moved that the meeting adjourn, the motion seconded and duly carried.) 


ADJOURNED SINE DIE. 
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SAFEGUARDS OF THE MODERN TRUST COMPANY 


HORACE E, DEUBLER 
Auditor, The Mercantile Trust Company, New York 

HE establishment of a system which will give the greatest security with the 
least possible amount of clerical work, is one of the most vital questions 
confronting the trust company and bank official at the present day. Some 
of our brightest accountants have invented elaborate systems to prevent dis- 
honesty, but many of them remind one very much of the grocer whose horse 
would not stand without hitching. In order to prevent the horse running away 
every time he stopped to deliver goods, the grocer took along ten tie ropes and 
used every one of them. The horse never ran away, but the result on the deliv- 
eries was disastrous. Yet even with these elaborate systems we are frequently 
confronted with glaring headlines telling how a cashier, teller or bookkeeper 
walked off with a large portion of the surplus and sometimes even the capital 
of his institution. The layman wonders wherein lies the difficulty and curtails 
his deposits accordingly, while the trust company or bank official loads down 

his system with more red tape. 

The failure of many systems to give the required security lies in the fact 
that their inventors overlook one great truth. No lock has yet been invented that 
could not be picked by some other fellow who knew a little more about locks than 
the inventor; likewise the best system of bank accounting that has yet been 
devised can be thwarted by a shrewd, unscrupulous bookkeeper. This being the 
case, the safety of the institution lies not in its intricate system, but rather in the 
simplicity of its methods. 

sank clerks, as a rule, are selected with greater care than the employees 
of mercantile establishments. Their records, especially in regard to honesty, are 
scrutinized most carefully. It is evident, therefore, that the institution needs to 
guard itself not so much against the shrewd criminal as against the honest 
man who, in an hour of supreme temptation, decides to “borrow” some of the 
company’s cash or securities, with the intention of returning the “loan” before 
it is discovered. Knowing this failing of the average man, no method has yet 
been devised which equals that of holding two men responsible for every trans- 
action. 

3eginning at the top, in order to keep the officers honest, two combinations 
are placed on the door of each safe or vault, but one of which is given to any 
one man. Securities, whether purchased for investment or held as collateral to 
loans, are counted by two men before being placed in the vault, and it takes two 
men to open the doors and get them out. Lists of investments and loans are 
made in duplicate and are constantly checked and rechecked by different officers 
Two officers are required to sign all checks whether for the withdrawal of cash 
from the bank or for the payment of exchanges or other items. Receiving 
tellers are required to deposit all cash, as well as checks, received, which furnishes 
a proof between the entries on the pass-book and the aggregate deposits made 
during the day, as shown on the general ledger. Paying tellers have but a 
working supply of cash in their custody, which is replenished from time to time 
by checks drawn on the bank, and large sums are paid by check or certification 
whenever possible. 
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In the bookkeeping department, wherein lies the greatest opportunity for 
manipulation, the method of holding two men responsible for all entries is carried 
to still greater lengths. One bookkeeper enters all checks and deposits tickets 
in the debit or credit books and posts them to their respective accounts on the 
ledger ; another bookkeeper immediately compares the checks and tickets with the 
entries to see that they are correct and also verifies the postings. No opportunity 
is afforded a dishonest clerk to enter and post an item incorrectly and escape 
discovery even for an hour. but the interchecking does not stop here. At the 
close of business each day the checks and deposit tickets are turned over to the 
auditing department, which makes an independent proof of each account on the 
monthly statement envelope and returns all paid and cancelled vouchers to the 
depositor at the end of every month. ‘5 

This may seem to the uninitiated like a great waste of time, and that ‘the 
additional cost of having the work done by two men would more than offset 
the possibility of loss by the old methods. Such, however, is not the case. This 
is an age of “specialists.” The bookkeeper does nothing but enter the checks 
and deposits, post the items to their respective accounts, and transfer and prove 
the balances at the end of the day. By doing just this and nothing more he 
becomes an expert and can accomplish twice as much work as the man who does 
everything, from the receiving of a deposit to the balancing of a pass-book. The 
same can be said of the men who handle the checks and tickets after they have 
left the bookkeeper. One man becomes an expert in filing the checks in their 
respective envelopes, and his co-worker becomes equally proficient in listing them 
and proving the accounts. 

The man from the outside, who enters one of the great banking institutions, 
is amazed at the quietness and the apparent ease with which the bank clerk per- 
forms his duties, but let him once enter their ranks and he views with still 
greater amazement the ease with which they leave him far in the rear. This is, 
indeed, an age of progress, and the wail of sorrow for missing funds and an 
increasing expense account comes not from the directors of the modern, up-to- 
date trust company, but from the unfortunate individuals who find themselves 
responsible for an institution which is trying to do business with accounting 
methods in use ten or twenty years ago 
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THE DUTY OF A STOCKHOLDER TO A TRUST COMPANY 


In the November, 1909, issue of Trust ComMpANIES Magazine there appeared an article 
by Mr. Richard Reese, treasurer of the Equitable Guarantee & Trust Company of Wilming- 
ton, Delaware, on “The Attitude of a Stockholder to a Trust Company” which has been 
very liberally reprinted by trust companies in this and other countries, as emphasizing co- 
operation between stockholders and the executive management 

At a recent meeting of the Trustees, Executors and Agency Company, Ltd., of Mel 
bourne, Australia, the following memorandum to shareholders was presented: 

“An interesting article appeared in a recent number of Trust CoMpaANtes (a monthly 
magazine devoted to trust company, banking and financial interests of the United States) 
on the subject of the duty of a shareholder to a Trustee Company, and we have had re- 
printed portions of the article so far as the remarks apply to Trustee Companies in Austral 
asia. 

It is felt that if the suggestions given by the writer were more generally followed by 
the proprietors of this company, its already large business connection would be consider- 
ably extended, and its present leading position among the financial institutions of the Com- 
monwealth materially strengthened ” 
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THE COMBINATION vs. THE EXCLUSIVE BANK OR TRUST 
COMPANY BUILDING 


MAURICE E. BENTON 


LEER LIA OL SOK a 


Assistant Secretary The Land Title and Trust Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Il. 


HE subject at issue, clean cut as it appears to be, involves an intricate, as 
well as momentous calculation in practical finance to-day. Yet the solu- 
tion, after some of the more obvious and fogging factors are eliminated, 

proves to be but the ancient and honorable one of plain dollars and cents. 
Every year, directors of banks and of trust companies are pinning their faith, 
with a cordial freedom from unanimity, on one or the other horn of the 
dilemma. It may, therefore, be superfluous to admit that, so far as any concensus 
of opinion may go, the question must always remain an open one. The best 
that a partisan of either side can do, is to adduce whatever substantial reasons 
he has for the faith that is in him. 

The first, the oldest and the most apparent considerations which present 
themselves in connection with any depositary for moneys, stock, bonds and other 
valuables, are absolute security and the appearance of that condition. That 
absolute security can be attained in the combination building as completely as in 
any structure devoted exclusively to the uses of a bank or trust company, goes 
without saying in this era of concrete and steel construction, electric safeguards 
and burglar-proof vaults. In two of their common dimensions—sides and base— 
the combination building and the exclusive building are identical. The other di- 
mensions—the roof—might possibly present opportunity for the uninterrupted 
work which is the necessary preliminary to invasion. The combination building, 
using its second floor for its own purposes or leasing the second floor space to 
tenants of whose character it can assure itself, surmounts its impenetrably con- 
structed ceiling with a safety compartment which is assuredly superior to the open 
sky. If there be any choice the combination building has, therefore, some measure 
of advantage in perfection of safeguard over the exclusive building. 

The question, however, is much more one of the appearance than of the 
reality’ of safety. Half a century ago, when a thief who knew his business 
rolled a safe out from the wall and cut out its back like so much cardboard, 
bank architecture had every reason to adopt as its model the Egyptian Monolith, 
with terrifying chevaux-de-frise for its decorations. To-day, the public knows 
perfectly well that the contents of the safes and vaults in a combination building 
are as safe from depredators as if they were enclosed in walls of triple brass— 
and probably more so. This affectation of superfluous security, for all practical 
intents now obsolete, has been notoriously exemplified by the Bank of England in 
its widely advertised submergible safe. The advertising it got has been as super- 
fluous as the submerging was needless. 

The advertising to be derived from exclusive occupancy resolves itself into 
the impression which such a building leaves upon the minds of habitual passersby. 
The combination building, bearing the name of the bank or trust company, 
advertises that name incessantly—through its hundreds or thousands of regular 
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office occupants, its tens of thousands of visitors, and its millions of iterations in 


the written or the spoken word. This constitutes both general and direct adver- é 
tising publicity, bringing both general and direct returns. ' 
It must be evident that every consideration, both of actual safety and of ¥ 
profitable publicity, emphasizes advantages of the combination building. It is { 
possible, however, to substantiate the argument as to publicity by statistics that 
are fairly exact. The Land Title & Trust Company, located on Broad street 8 
extending from Chestnut to Sansom streets, in Philadelphia—where the name of z 
the company dominates 1400 offices—figures habitually in the conversation, corre- 
spondence and advertising literature applving to a population of 2,000 people, 
and is directly in the thought and conversation of visitors numbering over 25,000 , 


daily, and impressed upon the many thousands of letters, parcels, and money- 

orders passing through the Land Title Building post-office sub-station, located , 

in the building, where all classes of mail matter are received, this name “stamp- P 

ed” thereon and distributed direct to the occupants or outgoing trains. : 
It is unreasonable to suppose and it is emphatically negatived by experience, 
that the business of a bank or trust company does not obtain beneficial returns 
from the tenants of its own office building. It is inevitable that both tenants and 
; clients of tenants would be strongly influenced to patronize the bank or company 
' for all the various services its charter may permit—deposit of funds, rental of 
safe deposit boxes, guardianship, trusteeship, title insurance and every other 
service it can render the general public. Notwithstanding the visible advantages 
accruing from ownership and occupancy of an office building by a bank or a trust 
company, there are certain other major considerations which should be taken 
into account before the enterprise is embarked upon. There should be a genuine 
need for such a building at the location contemplated or, at least, a reliable pros- 
pect of such a need within a period sufficiently brief to ensure a profitable future. 
If it be at all possible, the location should be a corner one, because light, conven- 
ience, ventilation and view—all—constitute assets which are directly convertible 
into cash. Architectural and mechanical details apart, the height—whether ten, 
twenty or more stories—must be planned with the most scrupulous estimate of 
maximum patronage and also as to the class of tenants to be sought, whether 

mercantile, industrial or professional. 

The factors having been duly weighed, the nearer problems present them- 
selves, such as the cost of land, cost of building, and interest lost during erection 
of building; the gross income; cost of operation and maintenance; taxes and 
insurance. The value of the site fundamentally determines whether necessity 
exists for the skyscraper. If land values reach or exceed $10,000 per front foot, 
and if the institution actually need ground floor space of 10,000 or more square 
feet, an investment of $1,000,000 is required for the site alone. A _ building, 
designed for the sole use of the institution, would cost $200,000 additional, at a 
moderate estimate. The annual expense of sole occupancy would, therefore, be 
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‘ conservatively itemized thus: 
4 Interest (at 4 per cent. on investment of $1,200,000)..... $48,090 
i { Taxes (at $1.50 on assessment of $1,000,000)............ 15.000 
4 Imsaremee (at toc. on $260,000)... 2.2... ccc cece eee 2,000 
f Ee igth, = SRT RE I nag ey re + 4 5,000 
i Ns Wate A hs oS Ns pbk ee cae ap enw een ran Oe $70,000 
iL 


That sum represents all the profit a banking institution can reasonably 
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expect to earn from deposits ranging between $5,000,000 and $10,000,000. These 
charges are impossible of much reduction, for the banking institution, of all enter- 
prises, must possess in its own right the most favorable location, which neces- 
sanily means the most expensive. It is clear that not economy merely, but self 
preservation, dictates the erection of office buildings which multiply the available 
floor space until the 10,000 square feet afforded by the site originally are increased 
to 100,000 or 200,000 square feet, at an additional cost for the building only. 
It is here that we begin to find the milk of profit in the previously hollow 
cocoanut. 

The cost of the average building suited to such purposes, built of granite, 
fireproof, and erected on a site 100 feet square, would be, for a 1-story structure, 
$200,000; for a 10-story structure, $400,000; for a 15-story structure, $550,000; 
for a 20-story structure, $700,000; exclusive of machinery and fixtures. A com- 
plete comparison shows: 


1 story 10 stories 15 stories 20 stories 
(10,000 sq. ft.) (100,000 sq. ft.) (150,000 sq. ft.) (200,0C0 sq. ft.) 


» 


Cost of Ground... $1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 $1,000,000 
Cost of Building 400,000 550,000 700,000 





Investment $1,200,000. $1,400,000 $1,550,000 $1,700,000 


Interest on Cost of Ground @ 4%... $40,000 $40,000 $40,000 $40,c0o 
Interest on Cost of Building @ 4%... 8,000 16,000 22,000 
Taxes 18,000 20,000 
Insurance ‘ 4,000 5,500 
Operation and Maintenance.. 5, 40,000 50,000 


Total Annual Cost . $118,000 $137,500 


*Annual cost per square foot of floor 
space $1.18 
*(Including waste space, corridors, elevators, toilets, etc.) 


I assume that it is practical and helpful information that is required on this 
subject, rather than controversy or vague argument. That must be my justifi- 
cation for referring, in dealing with the financial side of such an enterprise, to 
the statistics of the The Land Title & Trust Company’s building. These affairs 
are treated as a department of the company under the direction of a superintend- 
ent who is also the chief engineer. The business affairs of the building are 
handled as sub-departments nominally, but amount practically to nothing more 
than so many bookkeeping accounts which serve to facilitate a clear understand- 
ing of the various items involved. 

Office rentals in the Land Title Building, above the ground floor, range from 
$1.50 to $2.50 per square foot per annum. The preferable locations, such as 
corner and front suites as against inside or back corridor rooms, determine the 
difference in price. The renting of the offices is attended to by the real estate 
department oi the Land Title & Trust Company as part of an extensive business 
in real estate management conducted with the general public. It may be worthy 
of note that no difficulty has been experienced in keeping all space rented, and 
there is always a waiting list of applicants. The Land Title Buildings are 
assessed by the city of Philadelphia for taxation purposes at a valuation of 
$5,500,000, necessitating an annual expense of $82,500 for city taxes alone. 

It is, of course, vital to the proper management of any such office building 
that the items of expense incidental to its operation shall be recorded for ready 
reference and comparison. Most satisfactory results follow if the accounting is 
so arranged that all items of expense are charged up against the department 
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or account which represents the ser- 




















LAND TITLE BUILDING vice included with the office in the 
VOUCHER lease to the tenant. The accompany- 
Tot. Lane Teak ame Tauet Co ing form of “voucher” will make it 
VC ASRS a 39 SRR clear how it is possible to know the 
FOR exact cost of each of these services. 
The accompanying diagram of the 
CHARGE | ry eae Aig SEE SP 
heart of Philadelphia will give at a 
ete eae glance a clear conception of what it 
iced would mean to such a city if the ten- 
cab stk. cma ants of the Land Title Building oc- 
cupied the same floor space on the 
SUPPLIES . . - -* . 
adjacent ground instead of in the six- 
REPAIRS - . - 
teen and the twenty-two stories which 
HEATING - - - ; ; 
yee make up the total elevation of 315 
rr feet. Dealt with statistically, the Land 
curvaTor nana Title Buildings contain 440,363 square 
SERVICE - - - waces feet of floor space, an area exceeding 
suPPties 10 acres, of which more than six acres 
REPAIRS —278,403 square feet, to be exact— 
WATER SUPPLY - waces is rental floor space. 
ene The best data on which to base 
sede in calculations, as to cost of operation 
BETTERMENTS - wocee and maintenance, appear when they 
cana are reduced to the yearly expense per 
square foot. Those expenses, in the 
REPAIRS - rye . . 
case of the Land Title Buildings, | 
S find, from years of actual experience, 
APPROVED: to be: Operation—Cleaning 81% cents 


per square foot; lighting, 5% cents per 
st a ese ae square foot; heating 1% cents per 
square foot ; elevator service, 8% cents 
per square foct; water supply, 3 cents per square foot; total, 27 cents per square 
foot. Maintenance—Betterments, 6 cents per square foot; total 33 cents per 
square foot. 

Unquestionably, the financial success or failure of an office building, con- 
sidered as a business enterprise, depends largely upon the management of the 
employees. I consider it of prime importance to secure the services of a superin- 
tendent who is a man of exceptional ability, undoubted loyalty and dependable 
fidelity. He should be able not only to direct but to instruct engineers, elec- 
tricians, plumbers, elevator operators and even scrubwomen. He should know 
where and how to buy to advantage the various supplies required. He should 
know when and how to make repairs—and when not to. These items, in the 
aggregate, amount to enormous sums; the man on whom rests the responsibility 
for such outlays must be reliable. 

Perhaps no better illustration of the magnitude of detail involved in the 
successful operation of an office building can be given, than that afforded by a 
careful consideration of the employees needed to furnish the services included 


in the amount of rent paid. This will show more clearly that the proposition 
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is not simply the renting of empty excess space within the walls of the building, 
containing floors, windows and ceilings, but that these must also be kept clean, 
heated, lighted and provided with adequate elevator and other service at the 
expense of the owner. Cleanliness and a general faultlessness of condition are 
attained in the Land Title Buildings by the employment daily of no less than 
171 persons, whose work is confined exclusively to care of the building. 
Wages vary so much with locality that specific sums would be superfluous 
to mention ; but the list of employees is important as showing precisely how many 
are required for the conduct of an office building of this size. The list follows: 
I superintendent and chief engineer (duties combined), 1 assistant to superin- 
tendent, 5 assistant engineers, 1 supply clerk, 3 firemen and 1 helper, 8 oilers, 1 
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elevator machinist and 1 helper, 1 electrician and 1 helper, 1 plumber and 1 
helper, 2 carpenters, 3 painters, 6 watchmen (5 night and 1 day), 2 elevator 
starters and 19 operators, 1 hardwood finisher, 2 marble cleaners, 1 head porter 
and 20 porters, 2 forewomen, 22 scrubbers (women), 65 cleaners (women). 

[ have endeavored to include in this article all information which I feel at 
liberty to disclose with regard to the conduct of the building with which I am 
identified. I have done so because years of observation and experience with the 
trust company type of office building have left no doubt in my mind as to the 
complete advisability of such an investment whenever and wherever those essen- 
tials exist which I predicated previously. 
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WHY THE NEW INHERITANCE TAX LAW OF NEW YORK SHOULD 
BE REPEALED OR REVISED 


The amendment to the Transfer Tax acts (commonly but improperly called the 
Collateral Inheritance Tax) adopted at the special session of the Legislature during 
this year, and recently approved by the Governor, presents very serious questions, 
and will revolutionize investments in this State. 

The amended act provides for a tax of 25 per cent. where the estate passing to a 
person amounts to $1,000,000 or over. It is more than likely that other States will 
follow New York and pass similar acts. 

Let us assume, therefore, that New York, Connecticut and Delaware have cor- 
responding acts, and what is the result? A resident of the State of Connecticut dies 
leaving $1,000,co0 worth of shares of stock in a corporation incorporated under the 
laws of the State of Delaware, but the certificates of stock are in a safe deposit vault 
in the State of New York. In that case the States of Connecticut, New York, and 
Delaware would each collect $250,000, or $750,000 in all, and the beneficiary for $1,000,- 
ooo under the will would receive but $250,000, less the commissions and expenses of 
administration. 

That is the most drastic act ever passed in this State, and in my opinion is very 
dangerous. The millions of dollars now invested in stocks and bonds of New York 
corporations in what in common parlance are called gilt-edge securities, will be with- 
drawn therefrom by the present holders. Many of the wealthy men now residing in 
New York State will find it convenient to reside elsewhere and not to keep any securi- 
ties in any New York safe deposit vaults, and will not invest in securities of New 
York corporations. 

If the act had forbidden millionaires to reside here, or to invest in securities of 
New York corporations, or to keep their securities in safe deposit vaults in this State, 
at least it would have read as it will surely operate. 

Triple taxation is liable also under the 5, 10, 15 and 20 per cent. conditions 
well as under the 25 per cent. clause. LEX. 
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CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL BONDS SIGNED IN PARIS 


Mr. Calvert Brewer, Vice-President of the United States Mortgage Trust Com- 
pany, sailed Saturday, Oct. 8, on the Deutschland to arrange for the signing in Paris 
on behalf of the trustee, the $50,000,coo bonds of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company Four Per Cent. Fifteen Year European Loan of Ig10, sold some 
months ago through Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. to a syndicate of French bankers, 
and secured by a deed of trust to the United States Mortgage & Trust Company as 
trustee. These bonds having been issued in small denominations of francs 500 and 
francs 2,500 there will be the very large total of 420,000 bonds to be signed. 


TRUST COMPANIES AND CURRENCY REFORM 


The investigations and reports of the National Monetary Commission clearly 
indicate that due attention will be accorded the trust companies in the formulation 
of currency and banking reform plans. The commission will doubtless present its 
definite conclusions at the next session of Congress and submit a comprehensive bill. 
In the event of a Central Bank recommendation it is practically assured that adequate 
provision will be included by virtue of which trust companies will be enabled to par- 
ticipate. If the report presents a system of Clearing House co-operation or an elastic 
currency based on bank assets, the trust companies will receive proper recognition. 
Until the report is made public and its provisions become known it will be premature 
to speculate regarding the desirability of currency revision or a Central Bank from the 
standpoint of the trust company. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON FOR TRUST COMPANY EMPLOYEES 


The lament is frequently heard among the members of the clerical forces of banks and 
trust companies that “pull” and influence are more potent in securing advancement or pro- 
motion than faithful, conscientious and diligent service. While this may be true in some 
isolated instances, the complaint is more often a delusion and an apology for incompetence 
or lack of spirit. There has never been a time when genuine ability and faithful service 
among clerks in banks and trust companies were more eagerly recognized and appreciated 

: than at present. Countless examples may be recited of young men who started as messen- 

gers or in humble positions and by unflagging effort have worked their way, step by step, to 

the highest executive positions. There never was a time when more positions of great 
responsibility and trust were occupied by men of such youth and humble beginning as at 
present. 

As an instance in point we desire to refer to the recent election of Mr. Frank J. 
Parsons to the position as a vice-president of the United States Mortgage & Trust Com- 
pany of New York in special charge of the mortgage loan department of that company. 
Mr. Parsons started in as stenographer for this company in 1895. The thoroughness ‘with 
which he discharged every task, his attention to details and willingness soon attracted 
attention. He was made manager of the mortgage department about five years ago and 
two years later assistant secretary. Last year he was elected secretary of the company with 
special supervision over the company’s mortgage department. Recently he .was elected 
vice-president. His advancement was due to no “pull” or special favor, but solely. because 
he made himself steadily more and more invaluable. He is not only one of the ablest but 





also one cf the voungest men to hold a position of such responsibility. 





GENERAL BUSINESS SITUATION 


General business throughout the United States still continues fairly satisfactory although 
there are indications of recessions in certain industries. ~The uncertainty of politics and the 
possibility of a tariff revision have excited unsettlement in many departments. While there 
have been no radical reductions inade in steel prices it is evident that the large buyers are 
ordering on a hand to mouth basis. A re-adjustment in some lines seems inevitable. The 
weekly bank clearings for the United States as a whole are running some 15 per cent. below 
last year, but this is very largely explained by the 28 per cent. reduction shown at New York 
which is due to the falling off of business on the stock exchange. The railroads are gradually 
withdrawing idle freight cars, the surplus for the first half of September having been only 
47,000 cars, which was the smallest figure reported since last March. Mercantile paper is 
being issued somewhat in excess cf demand as many of the large banks that are ordinarily 
heavy buyers of paper at this season are employing their funds largely in call loans or in 
other forms of short time securities. This indisposition to lend money on time is slightly 
less pronounced now than it was some weeks ago, although the dwindling bank surplus in 
} New York which is largely held in vaults of two or three banks induced many institutions 

to keep themselves unusually liquid so as to be in a position where they may benefit by the 

higher money rates of the later Autumn.—Knauth, Nachod & Kiihne Investment Review. for 


October. 



















PROTECTIVE 





LEGISLATION FOR TRUST COMPANIES 









There are a number of States, especially in the South and West, where laws are neces- 
sary to guard against the organization of trust companies, so-called, for purely speculative 
purposes. These concerns are a menace, especially in these States where supervision is im- 
perfect or improperly todged. The manner in which such “trust companies” conduct business 
and the character of liabilities assumed, gives the public, in such sections, an altogether 
erroneous impression as to the real usefulness and functions of a properly managed trust 
company. Co-opetation among members of the Trust Company Section and systematic work 
on the part of the special Protective Committee will aid in securing needed laws and dis- 
couraging promotion schemes of this kind. 
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SUMMARY OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT LOS ANGELES 


The convention was called to order on the 
morning of October 4 by the president, Mr. 
Lewis E. Pierson, who is president of the 
Irving National Exchange Bank of New 
York City. The invocation was delivered 
by Rev. Robert. J. Burdette, of Los Ange 
les. Mayor George Alexander of Los An 
geles welcomed the delegates and embraced 
the occasion to dwell upon the exceptional 
growth and enterprises of the city. W. H. 
Hiolliday, president of the Los Angeles 
Clearing House, welcomed the bankers on 
behalf of that association and urged upon 
them the necessity of advocating the 
highest possible development in the so- 
lution of the currency question. Ap- 
propriate responses were made to these 
addresses of welcome and then the conven- 
tion directed its attention to the order of 
proceedings. Over 1500 delegates were in 
attendance. 

The annual address, delivered by Presi- 
dent Lewis FE. Pierson, was a masterpiece in 
appraising and summarizing the many de 
partment activities of the American Bank 
ers’ Association. In dealing at length with 
the live problems and legislative questions 
affecting the banking interests of the coun 
try, President Pierson presented the key- 
note for succeeding discussions and his con- 
clusions were heartily endorsed. He review 
ed the recent enactment of postal savings 
bank legislation and sertously questioned 
the ultimate results of this paternal en- 
croachment of the Federal Government in 
to the field of banking. The complex ques 
tions regarding bills of lading, precipitated 
by the recent failure of two cotton houses 
and one grain concern revealing bill of lad 
ing frauds totalling nearly $10,000,000, also 
received due attention in the president’s ad 
dress. He outlined the plan of procedure 
through validation certificates by means of 
which it is hoped to solve these vexatious 
problems in addition to securing the enact 
ment of the Stevens bill in Congress 

President Pierson then reviewed the work 
of the Protective Committee and the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking. He also com 
mended the system of travelers’ checks in- 
itiated by a special committee. The example 
set by the Comptroller of Currency in im- 
proving the national system of bank super- 


vision and enlisting the co-operation of 
State authorities was likewise commended 

\fter devoting attention to the subjects of 
cominercial paper and “note kiting” the presi- 
dent spoke at length on hanking and cur- 
rency reforms. He endorsed the proposal 
for a bank of discount and issue in order 
to mobilize banking resources and meet the 
requirements of commercial expansion and 
credit. President Pierson affirmed the views 
in favor of a Central Bank expressed at the 
previous convention by Mr. George M 
Reynolds In conclusion the president 
recommended the formulation of a plan. to 
safeguard commercial paper, the adoption 
of a uniform system of bank accounting, 
and the appointment of a committee to con 
sider the subject of segregation of savings 
deposits. 

The delegates then listened to the com- 
prehensive annual report of the general 
secretary of the association, Mr. Fred E 
Farnsworth, reviewing the work of the ex 

utive committee, the various sections, the 
standing protective committee and routine 
work. He reported a total membership of 
10,682 and an actual increase during the 
past year of 1,021 in new and regained mem- 
bers. The total income from memberships 
and dues for the vear amounted to $192,- 
972. The report showed that the past year 
has been one of the most productive and 
successful in the history of the association 

The annual report of the treasurer, Mr. 
P. C. Kauffman, vice-president of the Fi 
delity Trust Company of Tacoma, Washing 
ton, was next presented which showed to 
tal receipts for the year of $186,021 and the 
expense of operation, due to aggressiv 
work in department lines, $186,850, leaving 
a cash balance of $1,278. Mr. Kauffman 
was heartily complimented by the convention 
mn his excellent work as treasurer. 

\fter the appointment of the auditing 
committee by the president, the annual re- 
port of the general counsel, Thomas B 
Paton, was presented. This report reviewed 
the progress made during the past year in 
framing and promoting legislation affording 
better protection against criminals, uniform 
legislation on commercial subjects and the 
procurements of laws providing more ade- 
quate safeguards in relation to a variety of 
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banking transactions. Exceptional progress 
was made in furthering State legislation, 
securing enactment of uniform laws on ne- 
votiable instruments, warehouse _ receipts, 
bills of lading, stock transfers, sales of per- 
sonal property and measures relating to 
forged or raised checks, payments of de- 
posits in two names and in trust and com- 
petency of bank notaries. No less than 
thirty-seven enactments of association bills 
were passed during the last year in various 
State legislatures. Attention was also given 
to deposit guaranty legislation, savings 
banks railroad bill and bankruptcy law, the 
conference on bills of exchange, check of 
corporation treasurers, burglary insurance, 
fidelity bonds, protective work, the corpo- 
ration tax law and bills of lading. 

The annual report of the Executive Coun- 
cil was presented by Chairman William 
Livingstone of Detroit, reviewing appoint- 
ments and meetings held during the year. 
\s secretary of the Standing Protective 
Committee Mr. Farnsworth then presented 
its annual report reviewing the success 
achieved through the agency of the Burns 
& Sheridan National Detective Agency which 
has proven a decided advantage over the 
work of the Pinkerton Agency, formerly 
employed. The work of this committee was 
unqualifiedly endorsed by the convention. 

Next to the annual address by the presi- 
dent the feature of the opening session was 
an address by Irving T. Bush of New York, 
who is chairman of the National Currency 
League, on “Needed Banking and Currency 
keforms from the Standpoint of the Com 
mercial Interests of the Country.” This ad- 
dress was listened to very attentively owing 
to the imminence of currency reform legis- 
lation at the next session of Congress and 
the prospect of a Central Bank proposal by 
the National Monetary Commission in iis 
forthcoming report. Mr. Bush approached 
the subject not from the standpoint of the 
benkers, buc from that of the business man 
and the requirements of commerce. He 
explained that the currency committee of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York, which 
he represented, had studied the subject of 
hanking and currency reforms diligently for 
the past three years. The sentiment was 
at first cpposed to a Central Bank. . After 
deciding that a bond-secured currency would 
be unfeasible a study of banking systems 
in other countries was made. By degrees 
the inembers of the committee were forced 
to the conclusion that a modified system of 
a Central Bank would be most advisable. To 
establish such a bank it would not be neces- 
sary to interfere with the operation or 
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scope of existing National or State banks 
or trust companies. The cardinal function 
of this central agency and its branches 
would be the provision for a system by 
which, in time of need, sound assets could 
Le converted into currency to meet trade re- 
auirements. Mr. Bush asserted that the con- 
sensus of business opinion of this country 
recognizes that a modified and restricted 
form of Central Bank will best serve the 
needs of all classes. 

The major portion of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to the report of the bill of 
lading committee presented: by the chair- 
man, Clay H. Hollister, which included a 
number of exhibits. The report reviewed 
the various conferences held, the reports, 
adopted, the agreement regarding validation 
certificates and correspondence with foreign 
bankers, railroad officials, etc. A complete 
text of the bill drawn up by the committee 
was also presented. 

Chairman Joseph E. Chapman, Jr., next 
presented the report of the committee on 
express companies and money orders, show- 
ing the progress and success of the associa- 
tion plan in the issue of travelers’ checks. 
Following the report of the standing law 
committee the convention listened to the re- 
port of the Currency Commission of which 
Mr. A. B. Hepburn, president of the Chase 
National Bank of New York City, is chair- 
man. 

Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, president of 
the University of California, then delivered 
a thoughtful and inspiring address on “The 
Banker as a Public Servant.” This was fol- 
lowed with an address by President R. G. 
Rhett of the Peoples National Bank of 
Charleston, S. C., entitled “A Southern 
Banker’s View of the Currency Question.” 

After roll call of States, reports by State 
vice-presidents and announcements the con- 
vention adjourned for the day. 

The second day’s session was called to 
order by President Pierson on the morning 
of Friday, October 7. After invocation the 
Executive Council reported various amend- 
ments to the constitution which were acted 
upon after discussion. Then followed re- 
ports of the committees on sections, Federal 
legislation and special. The following or- 
der of business was the presentation of in- 
vitations from various cities for the next 
convention to be acted on by the Executive 
Council. The feature of the morning ses- 
sion was the address by United States Sen- 
ator Theodore F. Burton of Ohio on the 
“Work of the United States Monetary Com- 
mission.” This was followed by an address 
by President Frank B. Anderson of the 
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Bank of California of San Francisco on 
the “Pacific Coast’s Need for Banking and 
Currency Reform.” After the presentation 
of various announcements the morning ses- 
sion was adjourned. 

The afternoon and closing session of the 
convention with the 
practical banking questions open to all dele- 
gates under the time limitation rule. Then 
followed an address by Harold Remington 
of New York City on “Bankers and Bank 
ruptcy Law,” in which the speaker empha 
sized the relation of the bankers to questions 
affecting changes in this legislation. At the 
conclusion of this address the convention 
considered unfinished business, received 
communications from the Executive Coun 
cil, adopted a number of resolutions and 
acted upon the report of the committee on 
nominations.. After the installation of offi 
cers the convention was adjourned sine die. 

From the standpoint of attendance tie 
convention exceptionally successful. 
The hospitality of the Los Angeles bankers 
and the various committee arrangements 
provided gratifying diversion and entertain- 
ment. On Monday evening, October 3, the 
Clearing House and affiliated banks of Los 
Angeles tendered a banquet to the Execu- 
tive ‘Council while theatre parties were pro- 
vided for the ladies. A brilliant feature was 
the invitation ball given on the following 
evening at the Al Maiaikah Shrine Coliseum. 
The floral decorations for this event were 
unusually attractive. On Wednesday and 
Thursday the delegates made trips to Cata 
lina Island, Pasadena and the San Gabriel 
Mission. The scenic environments of Los An- 
geles afforded many delightful 
Special privileges were also extended for 
theatre parties. On Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 6, the Council Club, composed of 
former and present members of the Execu- 
tive Council, tendered its second annual 
dinner. On Friday evening, after the ad 
journment of the convention, a lawn fete was 
held. The executive committee of the Trust 
Company Section gave a dinner at the Cali- 
fornia Club which was attended by trust 
company officials and their wives. It was 
decided by the Executive Committee to give 
a banquet annually. 

The officers elected for the following year 
were as follows: President, F. O. Watts, 
president of the First National Bank, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; vice-president, William Living- 
stone, president of the Dime Savings Bank, 
Detroit; chairman executive council, Charles 
H. Huttig, president of the Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, and Arthur Reynolds of Des 
Moines, Iowa, treasurer. 
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The Clearing House Section Meeting 


The Clearing House Section of the Amer 
ican Bankers’ Association held its annual 
meeting, Thursday, October 6, with an un- 
usually attendance. After addresses 
of welocme the annual address was delivered 
by the president, Sol. Wexler. As 
the various disposed of th 
listened to an address on “Sug 
Reduction in Size of United States 
Currency” by Treasurer McClung of 
the United States. The discussion on Clear 
ing House examinations by Clearing Hous« 
examiners was led by J. B. Forgan of Chi 


; 
large 


soon as 
reports were 
delegates 
gested 


Lee 


cago. 

The first feature of the afternoon session 
was an address on “Uniting the Work of 
Paying and Receiving Teller” by Stoddard 
Tess, vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Los Angeles. The special subject: 
discussed were: “System of Tellers 
Numbers for Transit Department,” “Uni 
formity of Reports of Weekly Clearing 
House Balances” and “The Zone System of 
Collecting Country Checks.” 


and 


Organization of Secretaries 


An unusually interesting program was ob 
served at the annual meeting of the Organ 
ization of Secretaries of State Bankers’ As- 
sociation which afforded opportunities for 
the exchange of views and further co-oper- 
ative work. The meeting was held Wed 
nesday, October 5. After the report of the 
secretary, Fred FE. Farnsworth, and _ the 
president’s address, the following subjects 
were discussed: “Bank Taxation,” “Co-op 
eration in the Pursuit of Criminals,” “Group 
Clearing Houses,” “Program Building’ and 
“The Association Library.” Other kindred 
subjects were also discussed. 


National Monetary Commission 


A description of the mechanism of th« 
London money market in its relation to the 
Bank of England, the joint-stock banks, and 
the discount houses has just been made pub- 
lic by the National Monetary Commission in 
a monograph on “The English Banking Sys 
tem,” by Hartley Withers, financia] editor of 
the London Times. 

In an article just issued by the National 
Monetary Commission, entitled “Bank Ac 
ceptances,” the author, Lawrence Merton 
Jacobs, maintains that European banks have 
a very great advantage over American in 
their power to accept time bills of exchange. 
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SAVINGS BANK SECTION MEETING 


The question of introducing State laws 
providing for the segregation of savings de- 
posits was the subject of most vigorous dis- 
cussion at the annual meeting of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association held at Los Angeles, Thursday, 
October 6. Addresses on this topic favor- 
ing such legislation, were delivered by J. 
H. Johnson, president of the Peninsular 
Savings Bank of Detroit and R. M. Welsh, 
secretary of the California Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. The committee on savings bank 
laws presented a recommendation in 
its report calling upon the present 

appoint another committee,, rep 
of various banking interests, for 
the purposes of further considering this 
plan. It will be recalled that the Executive 
Council voted to lay on the table a similar 
resolution presented at the last Spring 


also 
asso- 
ciation to 
resentative 


meeting 

The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
ident William R. Creen who delivered his 
annual address reviewing the postal savings 
bank legislation, segregation of savings de- 
and other questions affecting sav 
ings banks. After the presentation of vari 
ous reports an address was delivered on 
“The Building and Loan Movement in -the 
United States,” by James M. McKay, presi- 
dent United States League of Local 
Building and Loan Associations. Following 
the addresses on “Segregation of Savings 
Rev. Robert J. Burdette 
spoke on “Thrift.” An important--address 
was delivered by John Harson Rhoades of 
Rhoades & Co., N. Y., on “Amortization of 
Bonds.” He explained the theory of amorti- 
zation and the justice of the process in a 
proper field—administration of an estate. He 
also presented the subject as applied to the 
management of a savings institution. In re- 
gard to estate managements, he said: 

“In handling an estate one must exercise 
care that income and principal are segrega- 
ted, for income should be paid to the life 
tenant, and principal preserved intact for 
the remainderman; the fact that both life 
tenant and remainderman may be one and 
the same person does not alter the case. 

When the life of a bond purchased above 
par through its redemption becomes extinct, 
the premium paid is lost. Equitably, this 
loss must be charged against either income 
or principal. Where the wording of the 
will leaves the method optional, premiums 


pt sit > 


Deposits,” the 


should be charged against income, for the 
reason that the life tenant is entitled mere- 
ly to the interest earned upon the money in- 
vested, not necessarily to the interest re- 
ceived upon the face value of the bond.” 

“The Future of Bonds” was the subject 
of a keenly interesting address by Edmund 
D). Fisher, Deputy Comptroller of the City 
of New York Newton F. Hawley of 
Minneapolis, described the system of school 
savings banks established and in operation 
in the public school of Minneapolis. 

Edward L. Robinson of Baltimore 
elected president. 


was 


The Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Company 


The Camden Safe Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany of Camden, New Jersey, is second on 
a list of 273 leading trust companies of the 
United States, compiled with reference to 
a percentage of surplus and profits to cap- 
ital. This is a position of honor exceeding- 
ly gratifying to all those actively interest- 
ed in the management of the company and 
to clients as well. 

The capital of the Camden Safe Deposit 
& Trust Company is $100,000, surplus and 
earned profits are over one million dollars 
and assets in excess of seven million dollars. 
Each succeeding official report emphasizes 
the continued growth of this company. Ow- 
ing to the increase in business, extensive 
partitions were made to its banking house 
in the past year, the floor space being 
doubled. The president is Alexander C. 
Wood and Joseph Lippincott is secretary 
and treasurer. The directors of the Cam- 
den Safe Deposit & Trust Company have 
recently elected William S. Scull to the of- 
fice of vice-president, made vacant by the 
death of Mr. Benjamin C, Reeve. Mr. Scull 
was one of the organizers of this trust com- 
pany. 


Municipal Publicity 
We have received the first copy of the 


“Bulletin of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce” which will be published regularly in 
the interests of this city. This enterprise 
is personally due to the editor of the “Bulle- 
tin,” Mr. E. St. Elmo Lewis, the well-known 
advertising manager of the Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company and president of the 
National Association of Advertising Man- 
agers. 
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THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 


A Record of Achievements 


G. PRATHER KNAPP 


On October 3rd, 1910, the Mississippi Val 
ley Trust Company completed its twentieth 
year. With its twenty-eight millions of re- 
sources, its thousands of customers, and its 
record of conservative accomplishments, 
this institution has an undisputed place in 
the foremost rank of American trust com- 
panies. Its steady growth has been that of 
a single institution, without absorption of, 
or consolidation with any other company, and 
from its organization it has been noted for 
progressive achievement without departure 
from conservative financial policy. 

The company’s first office was in the Laclede 
Building, St. Louis, where it opened for busi 
ness and remained until April, 1891, when it 
moved to larger offices at 303 North Fourth 
street. The next five years saw an expansion 
in its business which necessitated another re- 
moval, and a white stone building was erected 
for it at the northwest corner of Fourth and 
Pine streets in the heart of the financial dis 
trict and just opposite the Planters Hotel. 
The new offices were opened in July, 1896, 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company oc 
cupying only the southern half, and the two 
story northern portion being rented as 
brokerage offices. In the next five years even 
these specially designed quarters became too 
small for the company’s requirements, th« 
northern half of the building was rearranged 
and the entire structure occupied 

The company achieved prominence very 
rapidly, its deposits showing an average in 
crease of some two millions a year during 
the first decade of its existence. Annual 
dividends of six per cent. were paid com- 
mencing in 1892, and the rate was successive 
ly raised, to ten per cent. in 1900, to twelve 
per cent. in 1902, and to sixteen per cent. in 
1903—this last rate having been maintained 
since that time. The original authorized 
capital has been increased to $3,000,000 fully 
paid, a surplus of $3,500,000 has been created, 
and the last official statement showed undi- 
vided profits of over $2,000,000. The steady 
growth of the company’s business long ago 
necessitated minute classification, and is 
handled through six departments, namely: 
financial, trust, bond, real estate, safe deposit 


and savings. Each is in charge of its officer 
or officers, and all are under the control of 
an executive committee, composed of the 
chairman of the board, the president, the 
vice-presidents and four other directors. 
This committee meets five times a week and 
has direct supervision over the entire busi- 
ness of the company, especial attention being 
given to the management of trust estates. 

Apart from such progress as may be ex- 
pressed by numbers and amounts the growth 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company has 
been part and parcel of the development of 
the city of St. Louis, the State of Missouri 
and the Great Southwest. Its energies have 
always been devoted to the upbuilding along 
solid lines of the city and its tributary terri 
tory, and, without conspicuous mention of it, 
no commercial, transportation or real estate 
record of St. Louis would be complete. 

The first St. Louis savings accounts, in the 
modern sense of the term, were opened with 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company—it has 
been depositary of three-fourths of the pub- 
lic funds of Missouri for the past ten years, 
and has also held large blocks of the civic 
moneys of St. Louis besides the private and 
orporate funds of its many customers. The 
creative energy of these millions of resources 
has never been withheld from enterprises 
that made for the development of St. Louis 
and the Southwest. To this end the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company has financed the 
building of steam and electric railroads, the 
foundation of public utilities, the develop 
ment of forest areas and the creation of 
new residence and business centers. 

The most vital need of any new country is 
that of adequate transportation facilities, and 
many of the important highways of the 
Southwest have been planned, financed and 
constructed through the instrumentality of 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Company. Not- 
able among these Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company railroads are the Arkansas South- 
ern, running from Eldorado, Ark., to Alex 
andria, La.; the Blackwell, Enid & South 
western, extending from Black-well, Okla., 
to Vernon, Texas, and the Denver, Enid & 
Gulf, connecting Guthrie, Okla., and Belve- 
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dere, Kans. These roads have all been suc- 
cessful, and have become integral portions 
of the country’s great railroad systems. 
Among the company’s realty and building 
achievements may be mentioned the develop- 
ment of two new residence centers, the prac- 
tical creation of a new wholesale center, and 
several substantial additions to the city’s re- 
tail district. Its most notable single building 
transaction was the financing and erection in 
1907-8 of the eight-story Butler Bros. Build- 


Sare Deposir VAULTS 


ing which covers an entire city block near 
the Union Station, and is one of the sights 
of St. Louis. It has seventeen acres of 
floor space devoted to wholesale merchan- 
dising, and is the largest structure of its 
kind in the West. The Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company also erected six other 


skyscrapers in the new wholesale center vi 
St. Louis and has only this summer closed 
a transaction whereby a St. Louis department 
store will take possession of an entire block 
on Washington avenue and St. Charles 
street between Eighth and Ninth streets. It 
has transformed an extensive area in north- 
ern St. Louis from open pastures into a 
populous and attractive home section, besides 
improving and populating several large subur- 
ban subdivisions. 


AND Coupon Rooms 


The company’s depositors now number over 
30.000; it has nearly 5,000 safe deposit box 
renters, and an extensive clientele in its 
Trust, Bond and Real Estate Departments. 
Its Trust Department has always been a 
strong feature of the company’s business and 
it has qualified as executor under the wills 
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of many wealthy and prominent St. Louisians. 
Its fiduciary activities have character- 
ized not only by success, but also by scrupti 
lous perfection of legal and technical pri 

cedure. The offcers in charge of this de- 
partment are all members of the St. Louts 
bar, and are known as specialists in fiduciary 
law. The trust officer, Frederick Vierling, is 
the author of a treatise on fiduciary account- 
ing, which appeared serially in Trust Com- 
PANIES, and is the first exhaustive discussion 
of this subject ever published. 


been 
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a nationally 
company 


recognized authority on 
management. 


trust 


Mr. John D. Davis became a vice-president 
of the company in 1903, and since then has 
been in its affairs, especially where 
they concerned realty development. As presi 
dent of the $3,000,000 Lindell Real Estate Co. 
intimately acquainted with St. 
values and this knowl- 
edge to his oversight of the trust company’s 


active 


; 
he became 
Louis realty brings 
real estate activities. 

Next in order of the company’s three vice 
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PERSON NEL 
Julius S. Walsh, chairman of the board of 
directors, has been at the of the 
pany’s official staff since its organization—as 
president until 1906, and then in his 
present capacity. Mr. Walsh is a member of 
one of the oldest St. Louis families, and is 


head com 


since 


intimately connected with the city’s social 
and business life. He has acted as presi 
dent of four transportation lines: the Citi- 


zens Railway Company, the Peoples Railway 
Company, the Union Railway Company, the 
Tower and Sixth Street Railway 
Company, all of which were successful and 
are now parts of the United Railways Com- 
pany of St. Louis. 

The presidency of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust held by Breckinridge 


Grove 


Company is 


Jones. He was one of its incorporators 
and its first secretary. He became its vice 
president and counsel in 1892, and when 


Julius S. Walsh was elected chairman of the 
board in 1906, succeeded him as president. 
He was elected president of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers’ As- 
seciation at the convention of 1906, and is 


presidents is Samuel E. Hoffman, a promi 
figure in St. Louis finance since 1873, 


when he came to the 


nent 
city and organized the 
Allen Hoffman & Company 
president of the Merchants 
Bank, of the Valley National Bank, 
National Bank. He was 
one of the organizers of the Mississippi Val 
ley Trust ( 


banking firm of 
He served as 
Savings 
and of the Laclede 
‘ompany, and has been a member 
f all its boards of directors. 
\nother vice-president is William G Lackey 
who has been with the com 
pany since 1900, trust offi 
cer, then as bond officer, and lastly in his 
present capacity, which he filled since 
February, 1908. Mr. Lackey has made an 
study of investment securities, 
and is an authority on them. 
All these executive officers, 
ception of Mr. Hoffman, are lawyers 
Henry Semple Ames, assistant executive 
officer, is a specialist in railroad finance and 
construction. Mr. 
with the company 


( 


connected 
assistant 


first as 
has 


exhaustive 


with the ex 


Ames has been connected 
1898, and has ren 
dered important services in all its railroad 
activities. He has been president of the St 


since 
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Louis & Meramec River Rail Road Company, 
secretary and treasurer of the Denver, Enid 
& Gulf Rail Road Company, and vice-presi- 
dent of the Bee Line Construction Company. 
He was elected to his present position in 
1907. 

James E. Brock, the secretary of the com- 
pany, has been connected with it since its 
organization, and has filled his present po- 
sition since 1898. Mr. Brock is an expert 
on the technical side of trust company man- 


agement. He has a thorough acquaintance 


north line of Pine street, and is forty-nine 
feet high to the top of the cornice. Techni- 
cally, the building is composed of coupled 
and grouped Corinthian pilasters resting on 
a low stylobate or base, and supporting a 
simple but massive entablature crowned by 
the usual balustrade. The arches between 
the pilasters form semi-circular windows, 
which are effectively and naturally placed, 
avoiding entirely the appearance so often 
produced in architecture, of being 
forced into place to meet the exigencies of 


classic 


Tue ReAL Estate DEPARTMENT 


with the financial department extending to 
the smallest minutiz of procedure, and has 
direct charge of the interests of depositors. 


The assistant secretaries and department 
officers are as follows: 

Hugh R. Lyle, assistant secretary; Henry 
C. Ibbotson, assistant secretary; C. Hunt 
Turner, Jr., assistant secretary; Louis W. 
Fricke, assistant secretary; Edwin J. Kropp, 
assistant secretary; Frederick Vierling, trust 
officer; Wm. McC. Martin, assistant trust 
officer; George Kingsland, real estate officer; 
James H. Grover, bond officer, and Chas. W. 
Morath, safe deposit officer. 


THE COMPANY'S BUILDING 


Modeled along the same _ architectural 
lines as the Bank of England but showing no 
slavish imitation of the “Old Lady of 
Threadneedle Street” the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company’s building is one of the most 
dignified and impressive of the financial 
structures of St. Louis.. It is of white Bed- 
ford stone and covers a lot fronting eighty- 
seven feet six inches on the west line of 
Fourth street by a depth westwardly of one 
hundred twenty-seven feet six inches on the 


exterior design. At the corner the archi- 
trave is rounded off and supported by two 
fluted Corinthian columns of charming pro- 
portion, and the wall filling set back to ad- 
mit of a recessed vestibule and the main en- 
trance to the company’s offices. There is 
also an entrance on Pine street, which, 
though subordinate to the other, is sufficient- 
ly emphasized for harmony. 

Coming in by the main entrance the visitor 
faces the central octagon of the teller’s 
cages. Diagonally to left and right stretch 
spacious isles, that on the left leading past 
the ladies waiting room and the Bond De- 
partment to the safe deposit vaults, while the 
other vista is closed by the real estate de- 
partment and the elevator to the trust de- 
partment, and flanked by the offices of the 
executive officers and their secretaries. The 
partitions separating the working departments 
from the public space are architectural in 
character, constructed of selected Sienna 
marble with trimmings of gold veined Afri- 
can marble. Their marble pilasters are cap- 
ped with bronze, and they support a marble 
architrave with tall bronze lamps at appro- 
priate intervals. The check desks are round 
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kiosks of mahogany in the center of the wide 
corner spaces and each is crowned with a 
cluster of bronze lamps. All the woodwork 
and furniture is of mahogany, and the walls 
wre panelled with the same wood. 

The photographs render further description 
unnecessary, but it may be said that the re 
decoration 2f the whole interior lias just been 
completed; that new bronze chandeliers have 
been hung by massive chains, and that th 
entire building is characterized by beauty 
and completeness in artistic detail and by 
dignified elegance in general effect. 


Gen. John Gill of R. Tenders Resignation 


The Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
of Baltimore announces that at a meeting of 
the board of directors on Oct. 11 Mr. John 
Gill of R. tendered his resignation as presi 
dent of the company. His resignation was 
accepted with deep regret. He was then 
elected chairman of the board of directors. 
Mr. Gill has been prominent in the financial 
development of Baltimore for the past quar- 
ter century. Mr. A. H. S. Post, the former 
second vice-president, was elected to the of 
fice of president. 

Mr. Post is perhaps the youngest president 
of an institution of the size of the Mercan 
tile in the country. He will be 40 years old 
his next birthday. Starting in as an office 
boy, by persistent application and intelligence 
he has mastered every department in detail 
In 1897 he was made the third vice-president, 
an office then created especially for him in 
recognition of his merit and ability. On the 
death of Charles R. Spence in 1905 he suc 
ceeded him as second vice-president. Wilton 
Snowden resigned as first vice-president of 
the company. 


Postal Savings Banks 


Plans for the opening of postal savings 
banks, probably by Nov. 15, are being com- 
pleted. The board of governors, consisting 
of the Postmaster-General, Attorney-General 
and Secretary of the Treasury, have practi 
cally decided upon the methods to be em 
ployed and the conditions governing designa 
tion of banks as depositories, the issue of 
postal savings bonds, securities acceptable 
from depositories, svstem of auditing, etc. 
Deposit cards, with the stamps to be used for 
deposits of less than $1, flexible certificates, 
properly safeguarded, for deposits ranging 
from $1 to $50, and even the form and 
amount of the bonds for postal savings have 
been agreed upon by the committee. 


A SERVICE THAT PAYS 


There is one real opportunity for service 
to their clients that bankers are coming to 
more clearly recognize each year. We refer 
to the influence they can exert towards the 
adoption of better methods of accounting in 
business, towards a more accurate and thor- 
ough knowledge of their true business condi- 
tion on the part of their patrons. 
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Gost Keeping 
_ Short Cats 
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To induce a manufacturer to install a cost 
system is a service to him in that it puts him 
in a position to know what is fundamental 
to his success in the market. Too many art 
merely estimating their costs, which in plain 
language is guessing. All of us can cite many 
cases where failure might have been averted 
by a sunple workable cost system. 

And such service pays; it means more to 
bankers to build up the business of those 
customers they now have than to get new 
ones. 

Our thought is suggested by a new 180- 
page book we have just received from the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company on the 
subject of Costs. The Burroughs Company 
distributes this gratis to any one interested, 
and thereby performs a service to business 
which is none the less real for having as an 
ultimate object the development of more use 
for its excellent machine. 

We strongly advise bankers to induce all 
of their clients who do not have cost sys- 
tems to send for a copy, and those clients 
who already operate cost systems will find 
much of interest and profit in it. 
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LEGAL DISCUSSION AND DECISIONS RELATING PARTICULARLY TO 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Edited by CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG, Ph. B., LL. B. 


Member of the New York Bar 


[LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 
AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES, SUBSCRIBERS ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE FACILITIES THUS 


PROVIDED. | 


NO INHERITANCE TAX ON PROPERTY PASS- 
ING FROM INTESTATE WIFE TO HER HUS- 
BAND 


The inheritance tax of New York, or as 
it is technically called, the transfer tax, ap 


s an important extract from the extended 
nd somewhat technical opinion: 
“The direction to the executor to sell the 


decedent's properties and pay th proceeds 


spies th: % to the widow worked a conversion, and gave 
plies on ee ae taken by an executor full power and authority over 
tue of “intestate laws of this State,” (1ax ie real estate. with the fight to maintain 
Law {¢ onsolidated Laws, ¢. Beet OO. cae actin of fae ce Ak eueie anleliy’ exdiied 
subd. 1). W here a wife dies leaving no de- be necessary to carry out the Aihention and 
scendant, the intestate laws do not apply and 4,. protect the interests with whi “ager 


the devolution of her property is governed 


"ig ie fis 9 ‘ ae charged. Dundas’ Appeal, 64 Pa. 325; Mec 
yy old common law principles Under thi Clure’s Appeal, 72 Pa. 414; section 13, Act 
common law the« property of a woman passed ‘eb. 24, 1834 (P. L. 75); Jones’ Appeal, 3 
to her husband at the time of the marriage Grant Cas 250; Chew v. Chew, 28 Pa. 17; 


and upon her death he remained in the posses 


Kirk v. Carr, 54 Pa. 285. The administrator 


5 

SW S1 Z ni] ; oO recent opinio1 oA . 1 

: ion and enjoyment Of it. \ recent opinion . t. a. had all the rights that would have 

i 3 the wenTOgme Os Kings ARY New been possessed by the executor named in 

% inti - 2 ~4 > P 49 . . ‘ . ) 

¥ York State Cn re Green’s Estate, 124 Ns 3. tien welll Sarthe 67, Act Feb. 24, 1834 (P. 

_ Suppl. 863), is based upon this principle and | 96) - Nesbit v. Clarke. 1 Penny. 483; Lantz 

‘ , is to the effect that the property of a wife , pPover 8 Pa. 22%. While it is true that 
] . 1 . ee ‘ . pOVET, « ‘ Jj<5- l t S tnat 
5), passing to her husband is m t subject to the ordinarily a personal representative has not 

: § transfer tax. “When a wife,” so the ques ee maintain a bill or an action con 

, tion is stated, “resident of the State, dies cerning the real estate of his decedent, the 





without a will, leaving her husband and no 
descendants, is there a taxable transfer to the 
husband of the personal property of which 
she died possessed?” The answer is: “The 
husband takes his right in personal property 
by virtue of his marriage. He enters upon 
its enjoyment by virtue of the death of his 
wife. His right, as well as the absolute own- 
ership into which it matures, springs from 
the common law, and neither can be said to 
come to him by the intestate laws. * * * 
The order which fixed the tax as upon a 
taxable transfer should be reversed.” 


RIGHT OF EXECUTOR TO BRING AN ACTION 

In Sears v. Scranton Trust Co., 77 Atl. 
Rep. 423 (Supreme Court of Pennsylvania), 
it was recently decided that where an execu 
tor or administrator c. t. a. is given the 
power to sell property by the terms of a 
will he may bring an action to remove a 
cloud from the title so as to enable him to 
sell it to the best advantage. The following 


s different where an executor is given 
in interest in the real estate such as under 
he present will. In a case like this, where 
the executor is practically constituted a trus- 
tee of the real estate, and is directed to sell 
in order to effect a conversion, if a cloud 
exists upon the title, it is his right and duty 
to do all in his power to have the cloud 
removed so that he may more advantageously 
carry out the direction to sell.” 


ULTRA VIRES BANKING CONTRACTS 

The facts of Barron v. McKinnon, 179 Fed. 
759, reveal questionable banking practice on 
the part of the officers of a National bank. 

he vice-president and director of the bank, 
an owner of the majority of its capital stock 
and the manager of its business, sold the 
plaintiff 2,000 shares of stock of a steamship 
company. In payment the bank took the 
plaintiff’s note for $50,000, and on behalf of 
the bank the vice-president agreed with the 
plaintiff that the bank should hold the stock 
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as collateral security for the payment of the 
note and should -guarantee the plaintiff 
against any loss in the transaction from the 
execution and delivery of the note. There- 
after the bank transferred the note, the 
transferee brought suit against the plaintiff, 
and recovered judgment for more than $56,- 
000, which judgment the plaintiff has paid. 
The plaintiff further alleges that the stock 
has not been sold, that he is still its owner, 
and “that the value of said stock with all 
increment received by him therefrom was at 
all times and is now mutch less than the 
amount which the plaintiff has been obliged 
to pay and expend by reason of said suit, and 
much less than the amount of the plaintiff’s 
liability upon said promissory note, and that 
he has sustained great loss in said transaction 
arising from the execution and delivery of 
said note.” 

Several objections to the validity of the 
plaintiff's case were raised by the representa 
tive of the bank, among them that the con- 
tract was ultra vires of the bank. To this 
the court said: 

“It is not easy to state precisely the mean- 
ing of the contract sued on. What would 
be a loss on the plaintiff’s note does not 
clearly appear, as the establishment of loss 
involves, to some extent at least, a compari- 
son between the plaintiff’s payments on the 
note and the value of the stock which he 
bought. For instance, did the bank guaran- 
tee that the value of the stock should at all 
times be at least equal to the plaintiff’s pay- 
ments on the note? Or did it guarantee 
merely that at some time or other the stock 
should reach that value? If so, what was the 
time fixed? The contract’s precise meaning 
need not here be determined, inasmuch as in 
any construction it appears to me to be be- 
yond the corporate power of the bank. 
Doubtless a bank may guarantee a note under 
some circumstances in the course of its bank- 
ing business; but the guaranty here made, 
whatever it may mean, is not an ordinary 
commercial guaranty, but an extraordinary 
and almost unintelligible contract, somewhat 
connected with stock which the bank was 
seeking to sell. In this respect, the declara- 
tion does not state a valid cause of action, 
and the demurrer must therefore be sus- 
tained.” 


GIFTS MORTIS CAUSA 


Chief Justice Beard of the Supreme Court 
of Tennessee, in the case of Scott v. Union 
& Planters Bank & Trust Company, 130 
S. W. Rep. 756, has written an exhaustive 
opinion examining not only the facts of that 
case but the law applicable in similar cases. 


Besides quoting a number of English and 
American cases and analyzing several of the 
leading cases of his own jurisdiction the 
learned justice selects with admirable dis- 
crimination several extracts from a leading 
treatise on equity jurisprudence. Speaking 
of gifts mortis causa, he says: 

“We know of no better definition of such 
a gift, or of the principles governing courts 
in considering it, than is found in section 
1146, vol. 3, of Mr. Pomeroy’s admirable 
work on Equity Jurisprudence. The text is 
as follows: ‘A donation causa mortis is a 
gift absolute in form made by the donor in 
anticipation of a speedy death, and intended 
to take effect and operate as a transfer of the 
title upon, and only upon, the happening of 
the donor’s death. Between the time when 
the gift is made and the article donated is 
delivered, and the time when the donor died, 
the donation is wholly inchoate and condi- 
tional. * * * The gift must be absolute 
with the exception of the condition inherent 
in its nature dependent upon the donor’s 
death, * * * and the delivery of the arti- 
cle donated is a necessary element. * * * 
Although courts do not lean against gifts 
causa mortis, yet the evidence to establish 
them must be clear and unequivocal, will be 
closely scrutinized. The burden of proof lies 
on the donee.’ 


“In section 1149 of the volume of Mr. 
Pomeroy already quoted, the author, return- 
ing to the subject of ‘delivery,’ says: ‘It is 
essential to the validity of a donation that 
the thing given be delivered to the donee, or 
to his use. Without a delivery the transac- 
tion would only amount to a promise to 
give, which, being without consideration, 
would be a nullity. The intention to give 
must be accompanied by a delivery, and the 
delivery must be made with an intention to 
give. * * * The delivery may be made 
directly to the donee, or to an agent or 
trustee on his behalf; but not to an agent 
of the donor. It may be actual * * * or 
constructive. A constructive delivery must 
be something which completely terminates the 
donor’s custody and control of the article 
donated and which places it wholly under the 
donee’s power, and enables him without fur- 
ther act on the donor’s part to reduce it to 
his own manual possession. All the cases 
which hold a constructive possession to be 
good, whatever be their special circumstances, 
will be found to conform to this criterion; 
that the donor parts with all control and 
power of exercising dominion, while the 
donee obtains the exclusive power of taking 
physical possession and custody of the arti- 
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cle, so that it is in fact placed under his sole 
dominion.’ ” 

After examining the facts very carefully 
and at great length the Chief Justice sum- 
marizes them and gives his decision thereon 
as follows: 

“The case, then, resolves itself into this: 
An old man, who has accumulated an estate 
of several hundred thousand dollars, in peril 
of death, without wife or children, for years 
the inmate of the home of his sister, a few 
years his senior, who has ministered to him 
in sickness and been his companion in health, 
in furtherance of a plan which we are satis- 
fied he long entertained, of leaving a large 
portion of his portable wealth to her, and 
which he had before, in part, executed, sought 
to carry out that plan. In undertaking to 
do this, we have no doubt, he indorsed the 
certificate of deposit and signed the order 
for the bonds. Mrs. Scott, understanding 
this to be the purpose of her brother, ac 
cepted these gifts. She states positively this 
to be so, as to the certificate. This, however, 
is immaterial. In such a case, the law pre 
sumes an acceptance. Barnard v. Thurston, 
86 Minn. 343, 90 N. W. 574: Ammon v. 
Martin, 59 Ark. tor, 26 S. W. 826; De Levil 
lain v. Evans, 39 Cal. 120. These papers 
executed, as has been heretofore stated, wer« 
then delivered to the son of complainant, 
that he lose no time in getting from the bank 
the money and bonds they called for, and re 
turn safely with these things for his mother 
In the absence of facts showing otherwise, 
the presumption of law would be that the 
delivery to him was as trustee for his mother 
Varley v. Sims, too Minn. 331, 111 N. W 
269, 8 L. R. A. (N. S.) 828, 117 Am. St. Rep 
694; Devol v. Dye, 123 Ind. 321, 21 N. E. 
246, 7 L. R. A. 439: Johnson v. Colley, tot 
Va. 414, 44. S. E. 721, 99 Am. St. Rep. 884 
This presumption simply supplements the 
positive swearing of the witness Scott. 

“Tt is insisted that the fact that Mrs. Scott 
had a will prepared for her brother to exe 
cute, the evening preceding his death, in 
which his various relatives were provided 
for, while the residuum of the estate was 
given to her, negatives her present conten 
tion. Her explanation entirely relieves her, 
and makes this effort of hers entirely inno 
cent. But even if she did, mistaken as to 
her right under the previous gifts, this could 
not affect her legal relation to them. 

“Tf in sound mind at that time, as we are 
satisfied he was, the question necessarily 
arises: What could have been his purpose 
in sending for the money on deposit in the 
bank and the bonds, unless it be he wished 
to place all in the manual possession of this 
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old and favorite sister? We can. conceive of 
no other reason, and none ‘is suggested by 
counsel. 

“After a careful examination of the rec- 
ord, we have reached the conclusion, which 
we think sustained by clear and cogent proof, 
that the deceased, in sound mind, uninflu- 
enced otherwise than by strong affection for 
his sister, intended to and did give her these 
choses in action, and, to obtain the proceeds 
of the sdme for her, directed Joe M. Scott 
to take charge of them to that end, as her 
agent or trustee. The gifts thus made were 
unqualified in terms. The donor neither re 
served to himself interest in or possession of 
these properties, as was the case in Young 
v. Young, 80 N. Y. 422, 36 Am. Rep. 634. 

“The decree of the chancellor is reversed, 
and decree here for complainant.” 


Effective Trust Company Advertising 


The Mercantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis recently installed an electric sign on 
its bank building in the form of a shield, 
with green painted borders and letters in 
white. To illuminate the sign 452 tungsten 
lamps are used, those on the border being 
of amber and those within being of frosted 
globes. The sign measures twelve feet six 
inches high and nearly nineteen feet across 





ELectTrRic ILLUMINATED SIGN 


Phe savings deposits of the Mercantile 
Trust Company have increased so vastly 
during the last few years as to cause the 
company to adopt the slogan “St. Louis In 
stitution for Savings.” In addition to persis 
tent newspaper advertising this company has 
used billboards and direct publicity by letters 
from selected lists, all of which has resulted 
in a large volume of new business. 


Capital, $2,000,000 
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Surplus and Undivided Profits, $1,650,000 
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New York City 


Continued Strength in Banking Situation 


The heavy drain on surplus reserves and 


other 


four 
weeks demonstrates the wisdom of New York 
hanks and trust 


developments during th 


past 
companies’ in husbanding 
order to 
exigency arising from the 
movement. 


their cash resources in meet any 
demand for cr —p 


Although the surplus reserve of 








955,000,000 reported August 13 on the eve 
of the crop movement season has_ been 
heavily drawn down the situation to-day is 


1 
} 
i 


For the week ending Oc 


tober 1 the local bank statement revealed an 


still reassuring. 
other decrease of $18,299,600 in cash brin 
ing the surplus down 
is still larger than the surplus reserve re- 
ported for the corresponding week last year. 
\t the same time the banks reported a de- 
crease of $7,382,000 in loans, co-incident with 
almost the same amount of 
loans reported by the trust companies, and 
a decrease in deposits for the week amount- 
ing to $22,818,000. 

No fear is entertained that the banks of 
this city will be enabled to comfortably meet 
all additional requirements from the in- 
terior. In fact the money market reflects 
an unusual availability of idle funds due in 
a measure to-the prevailing and exception 
al dullness in the stock market. The situa 
tion in reg rd to the stock market is not 
very gratifying. Not in years has the Stock 
Exchange witnessed such a small daily ag- 
gregate of transactions. The public is con- 
spicuously absent and investors are inclined 
to bide in patience until the business and 


to $4,981,350, which 


an increase of 
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political situation assumes brighter aspects 
Political unrest is largely to blame for stag 
nant market conditions. The 
market, however, shows signs of a revival 
and growing demand for available 
ments of a high class character. 
The trust companies of New York City 
continue to report the highest aggregate of 
resources, deposits and cash reserves. During 
four loans and investments 
showed a small increase from $1,005,885,000 
000. Deposits on October 1 aggregated $1, 


to $1,012,306,000 


( 
1 
I 


bond 


stock 


invest 


the past weeks 


Specic increased during 
the same period from $113,824,200 to $114, 
219,800; legals from $11,512,000 to $12,843, 
086,473,800, a decrease of only $3,000,000 as 
compared with the week ending September 
10. The 
| 


hange has 


absence of trading on the Stock 
doubtless rendered business 
profitable but on the whole 
ihe trust companies are in a strong position. 
Little trading is reported in trust company 
shares \ feature of the last official re 
ports was the increase in deposits shown b 


Exe 


less 
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a number of leading trust companies. 


Joseph T. Howell Elected President of 
Carnegie Trust Company 


Announcement of the election of Joseph 
lr. Howell, president of the Fourth National 
Bank of Nashville, Tenn., to the presidency 
of the Carnegie Trust Company of this city 
is received with gratification by all thos« 
who are interested in the continued growth 
Mr. Howell 


position as 


ind success of this company. 


as gained an eminent one of 
essful and conservative bankers 
The Fourth National Bank 


Tenn., 


1e most suc 
f the South 


of Nashville, owes its exceptional 
growth to his capable management, having 
total resources of 7 al stock of 
$600,000 and undivided profits of $788,000 
The 


his business 


$8,315,073, capit 


esteem with which he is regarded by 


associates was expressed at a 
banquet recently tendered in his honor by th« 
Nashville Board of Trade. 

Mr. Howell’s election to the 
Trust Company implic 


Carnegi( 
not only a conserva- 
tive policy but likewise permanence in thi 
personnel of executive administration. He 
succeeds Mr. Joseph B. Reichmann, who last 
December consented to withdraw tempo 
from his other important business 
affiliations with the Corn Products Refining 
Company and president of the National Starch 
Company, avowedly occupied the position of 
president until a permanent and capable pre- 
siding officer could be selected. Mr. Reich 
mann succeeded the late C. C. Dickinson and 


rarily 
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Bank Reserves 


High grade short term obligations of standard corporations fulfill in a 
marked degree the requirements of a secondary reserve for banking 
institutions, possessing as they do the following chief characteristics:— 


Freedom from violent fluctuations 
Ready convertibility into cash 
Liberal income return 


Send for circular M-14—Giving list of selected short 
term securities now obtainable at prices to net from 


4 1-2% to 6% 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 
28 Nassau St., N. Y. 


Branches: 5th Ave. & 43rd St., N. Y. 


will probably be elected chairman of the 
board of directors. 

Mr. Howell has been associated with the 
Nashville bank for thirty-one years, working 
his way up from a clerical position. In con- 
nection with his election it is understood 
that new and strong interests will become 
allied with the progress of the Carnegie 
Trust Company. 


Tribute to the Late J. Edward Simmons 

James G. Cannon on behalf of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the New York Chamber 
of Commerce at the first meeting of the 1910- 
II session, introduced resolutions in memory 
of the late J. Edward Simmons which 
concluded : 

“The death of Mr. Simmons, following 
so soon after those other great leaders in 
this organization—Charles S. Smith, Morris 
K. Jesup, John S. Kennedy, and John 
Crosby Brown—is a reminder of the quick 
passing of a generation of business men 
who have wrought mightily for the build- 
ing up of this continent, and it is a call 
upon us who remain to give to the Chamber 
the same measure of devotion they dis- 
played, and to maintain as they did its 
high standard of civic patriotism.” 


33 Lombard St., London, E. C. 





A. B. Hepburn Elected President New Y ork 


Clearing House 

lhe New York Clearing House Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting recently and 
elected A. Barton Hepburn, president of the 
Chase National Bank, president to succeed 
William H. Porter, president of the Chemi- 
cal National Bank. Edward Earl, president 
of the Nassau Bank, was elected secretary 
to succeed Samuel Woolverton. William A. 
Nash, president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
was elected chairman of the Clearing House 
committee. 

The report of the association for the year 
ended Sept. 30 showed total transactions of 
$106,749,253,036, of which $4,195,293,907 were 
balances and $102,553,959,069 exchanges. 


Fidelity Trust Company Appointed 
Depositary for State Funds 
State Comptroller Clark Williams has 
designated the Fidelity Trust Company of 
this city a depositary for State funds. The 
appointment serves to emphasize the splen- 
did growth and success of this trust com- 
pany which recently celebrated its third an- 
niversary with total deposits of $7,051,853 


and with total dividends paid amounting to 
$75,000. 
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Kings County Trust Company 

The Kings County Trust Company has 
completed the twenty-first year since its or- 
ganization. But two presidents have held 
office since the commencement of business. 
Joseph C. Hendrix, the first president, re- 
signed in 1893 to become president of the 
National Union Bank of New York. He was 
succeeded by the present incumbent, Mr. 
Julian D. Fairchild, whose administration 
has been remarkably successful. Mr. Fair- 
child is also actively associated in other im- 
portant enterprises. He is president of the 
Union Ferry Company, vice-president and 
director of the Mortgage Bond Compary, 
and a director of the Lawyers’ Title Insur 
ance & Trust Company, the Metropolitan 
Casualty Company, the Nassau Fire Insur- 
ance Company, Pacific Fire Insurance Com 
pany, the New York & Queens Electric Light 
& Power Company, the East River Savings 
Bank and the Eagle Warehouse & Storage 
Company. Mr. Fairchild is also president of 
the Brooklyn Central Dispensary, a regent 
of the Long Island College Hospital and 
a trustee of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
& Sciences. 


New York State Depositaries 

The State Comptroller has designated the 
following depositaries for New York State 
funds: General and canal funds jointly, 
American Exchange National Bank of New 
York City; general funds, Commercial Trust 
Company, Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust 
Company, Washington Trust Company and 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York City. 





Syracuse Trust Company Changes 

Harrall S. Tenney of New York City, has 
been elected secretary of the Syracuse Trust 
Company in place of James M. Gilbert, who 
has occupied that position since the organi- 
zation of the company in 1903. Mr. Gilbert 
has been elected treasurer of the company 
in place of Geo. M. Barnes, who retires from 
that position to devote his entire time to the 
Commercial National Bank. Mr. Tenney, 
the new sceretary, was educated in Prince- 
ton, and has been with the house of Kissel, 
Kinnicutt & Co. 

The Windsor Trust Company is to finance 
the loan in the $30,000,000 bond transaction 
for the amortization of the currency of 
Guatemala which is to be effected through 
Young & Company, of New York. The loan 
is secured by the customs receipts of Guate- 
mala for three years and bears 6 per cent. 
interest. 


Farmers’ Loan and Taust Co. Extends 
Foreign Offices 

The Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company has 
formed a plan for extending the scope of its 
business. A meeting of the stockholders has 
been called for Oct. 26 to act on a proposition 
“that the business purposes, powers and 
rights of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany be extended so as to include the trans- 
action by said corporation of its ordinary 
business by branch offices in London, Eng 
land; in Paris, France; in Berlin, Germany, 
and in Rome, Italy, and that its charter and 
certificate of incorporation be altered and 
amended so as to include therein the pur- 
pose and power to transact the ordinary busi- 
ness of said corporation by branch offices in 
London, England; in Paris, France; in Ber- 
lin, Germany, and in Rome, Italy.” 

Mercantile Trust Company Promotions 

At a recent meeting of the board of direc 
tors of the Mercantile Trust Company, Har 
old B. Thorne, formerly treasurer of the 
company was elected vice-president, Georg: 
W. Benton. formerly assistant treasurer, has 
been elected treasurer, and Harry N. Dun 
ham has been elected assistant treasurer. 

Brevities 

The title of the Van Norden Trust Com 
pany has been finally changed to Madison 
Trust Company. 

\ million-dollar mortgage in favor of th 
Hamilton Trust Company, of New York, 
was filed by the American Dock & Trust 
Co., of Tompkinsville, Staten Island. 

The Empire Trust Company has renewed 
its lease for the banking quarters it occu 
pies at Nos. 487 to 491 Fifth avenue. 

The Broome County Trust Company of 
Binghamton, N. Y., has been designated one 
of the depositories for general and canal 
funds by State Comptroller Williams. 

The Suffolk County Trust Company, the 
first and only trust company in Suffolk 
County, N. Y., has moved into its handsome 
new building in Riverhead. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 3 per cent 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company will 
enlarge its office building at 60 Broadway 
from eight to twenty-two stories as originally 
planned. 

The estate of the late James T. Woodward 
is valued at $30,000,000. 

Albert H. Wiggins, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, was recently elected 


a director of the Union Exchange National 
Bank. 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


Political Unrest and Business 

It is a prevailing opinion among the bank- 
ers and financiers of this city that the con- 
tinued uncertainty in most business lines, in 
the stock market and industrial circles, is 
due mostly to the unrest created by politics. 
By wise and conservative action the necessi- 
ties of the crop moving season have been 
safely negotiated. A good, if not record 
breaking, crop has been assured. There is 
no other tangible reason for the protracted 
dullness than the negative influence of poli- 
tics. It is obvious that no one will invest 
heavily in railroad stocks if the railroads are 
constantly harassed. Neither stocks nor 
bonds are regarded as safe investments so 
long as corporations are to be deprived of 
earnings and dividends because of drastic or 
unfair legislation. Business men and bank- 
ers are naturally conservative because of 
their responsibilities. Constant change in 
laws discourages investors and stultifies the 
industrial and corporate development of the 
country. Although the past few years have 
witnessed the enactment of laws which place 
heavy additional burdens on corporations in 
regard to taxation, there is a promise of still 
further legislation of this character, accord- 
ing to political preachment. Our bankers 
and business men long for a period of rest 
and an opportunity of energetically pursuing 
their efforts without the ever-present dread 
of more law making and political upheaval. 


Opposed to Change in Size of Bank Notes 

The Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association, at 
the recent annual convention, adopted a reso- 
lution vigorously expressing reasons why it 
is unwise and impracticable to change the 
size of paper currency and bank notes as 
suggested by Secretary MacVeagh. The 
sentiment among the officers of banks and 
trust companies of this city is almost unani- 
mously opposed to any present change. The 
reasons assigned are that it would lead to a 
great deal of confusion with two different 
sizes of paper currency in circulation and 
work hardship upon banks, requiring re-ar- 
rangement of methods of counting, etc. No 
good reason is advanced by Secretary Mac- 
Veagh for the proposed change, aside from 
an alleged saving-in manufacture. This sav- 
ing would be infinitesimal compared with the 
hardships that would be caused. Moreover, 
no complaint has been expressed that the 
present dimensions of the bank note are un- 
wieldy or inconvenient. 


CAPITAL $500,000.00 


- SURPLUS (EARNED) ~ 
+$1,275,000.00. 


OFFICERS: 


W. FREDERICK SNYDER, President. 
EUGENE I. SANTEE, Vice-President, 
WM. H. CURTIS, JR., Secy. and Treas. 
A. ASHTON WORK, Trust Officer. 
WM. C. HARTER, Asst. Secretary. 
WM. HENRY SNYDER, Counsel. 


DIRECTORS: 


W. Frederick Snyder, 
Howard Thompson, 
John H. Catherwood, 
Simon B. Fleisher, David P. Leas, 
Eugene I. Santee, John B. Stetson, Jr., 
William H. Curtis, Jr., W. Atlee Burpee. 


Alexander M. Fox., Jr., 
Charles E. Grange, 
Samuel H. Cramp, 





Brevities 

At a meeting of the directors of the Real 
Estate Title Insurance & Trust Company, a 
dividend of $5 per share was declared out of 
the earnings of the six months ending No- 
vember 1. This is at the rate of 10 per cent. 
per year, and if made permanent means an 
increase of 2 percent. in the dividends, which 
have previously been at the rate of 8 per 
cent. per year. 

The Haddington Title & Trust Company, 
which is to build a bank building at Sixtieth 
and Market streets, West Philadelphia, to 
cost $30,000, has organized with the follow- 
ing officers: President, William C. Smith; 
first vice-president, Judson Kerr; second 
vice-president, John Wolfenden; secretary 
and treasurer, John Snyder. 

A change in the presidency of the Hamil- 
ton Trust Company has occurred, R. Crosby 
Fairlamb retiring, in order to devote himself 
to other business interests. He is succeeded 
by William Gibbons. j 

The Republic Trust Company proposes to 
increase its capital from $200,000 to $300,000 
by the issuance of 2,000 shares of capital 
stock at the par value of $50 per share. 

The North Penn Bank has been organized 
with a capital of $50,000 and surplus of $10,- 
ooo. 
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| Rhode Island Hospital Trust Co. 








Providence, R. I. 





Capital ~ $2,000,000 


Surplus - $2,000,000 





GENERAL BANKING AND TRUST BUSINESS 
The Oldest Trust Company in New England 





Officers: 





HERBERT J. WELLS, President 


EDWARD S. CLARK, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM A. GAMWELL, Secretary, 
CYRUS E. LAPHAM, Asst. Secretary. 
HENRY L, SLADER, Asst. Secretary. 








Royal C. Taft, John W. Danielson, 
tobert H. I. Goddard, Herbert J. Wells, 
Robert I. Gammell, Lyman B. Goff, 
William B. Weeden, Rowland G. Hazard, 
Edward D. Pearce, Nelson W. Aldrich, 
Robert Knight, Samuel R. Dorrance, 


Se i re 






Life Insurance Stock Investments 


The legal department of the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York is prepar- 
ing a presentment to the Legislature advo 
cating the repeal of the clause in the Arm 
strong insurance law providing that life in 
surance companies must divest themselves of 
all stock investments. The companies have 
respite until Dec. 31, 1911, to dispose of ré 
maining stocks. The Mutual Life, since the 
law became effective in 1906, has disposed 
of stock with a book value of $12,684,730, at 
a profit of $10,060,197, and still holds stock 


THE DAYTON SAVINGS 
& TRUST COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO 
Capital, $300,000 


Surplus & Undivided Profits, $135,000 


OFFICERS 
A. J. CONOVER, President 


L. D. REYNOLDS, Vice-Pres. WM.R. CRAVEN, Secretary 
ADAM LESSNER, Vice-Pres. 
H. C. KIEFABER, Vice-Pres. 


H. H. DARST, Treasurer 
F. A. SPEICE, Ass’t Treas, 


Directors: 


HORATIO A. HUNT, Vice-President. 

PRESTON H. GARDNER, Trust Officer. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS, Asst. Secretary. 

GILBERT A. HARRINGTON, Asst. Trust Officer. 





Howard O. Sturges, John R, Freeman, 
Stephen O. Metcalf, Charles S. Mellen, 
Walter R. Callender, Robert W. Taft, 
Edward Holbrook, Webster Knight, 
James E. Sullivan, Stephen O. Edwards, 
Benjamin M. Jackson, Frank W. Matteson, 

R. H. Ives Goddard, Jr. 


with a book value of $35, 
the trust company and bank stock has been 


sold. 


60,608. Most of 


4 I 


The Bill of Lading Situation 


he various alternatives proposed by the 
banking interests of this country and of 
Europe, concerned in financing cotton bills, 
in order to render bills of lading proof 
igainst fraud or forgery, have thus far been 
futile. The latest proposal to form a separ- 
ate company to guaranty bills of lading has 
met with decided opposition on the part of 
southern bankers especially. The banks here 
are firm in refusing to give guarantees and 
the situation remains unsettled. Meanwhile 
the valuation certificates will serve until Dec 
1 for the marketing of the cotton crop. 


Increased Capital of AEtna Insurance 
Company 

The Aetna Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has increased its cash capital 
from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000 by paying in at 
$200 per share, thus adding $1,000,000 to the 
surplus and $2,000,000 to the assets. Losses 
paid in ninety-one years by the Aetna In- 
surance Company aggregate $119,451,567.10 
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Special Correspondence 
Decided Improvement in Bond Market 


After an extended period of dullness and 
stagnation the situation in the bond market 
affords evidences of material improvement. 
It is generally recognized that the bond 
market in this city furnished the clue to the 
investment situation and its fluctuations in- 
fluence bond sales in most other leading 
Boston has a vast amount of cap- 
ital ‘available for investment in high class 
securities. Stock market conditions, the at- 
titude of the Federal Government toward 
corporate enterprises and railroads, together 
with general uncertainty in business, had 
the cumulative effect of discouraging in- 
vestors. Within the past month the situa 
tion has changed very materially, at least, 
so far as the attitude of investors is con- 
cerned. Tax-exempt bond issues, which were 


centers 


freely offered a month ago at bargain prices, 
have been entirely absorbed and the demand 
exceeds the supply. First-class taxables 
on the municipal list are selling on a basis 
of 4 to 4% per cent., while second-class 
taxables average from 5 to 5% per cent. 
Municipal tax-exempts are selling on a 
basis of 3.75 to 3.85 per cent. Another 
wholesome feature is that there are no large 
blocks of honds overhanging the market. 
Noteworthy is the demand for bond pur- 
~hases from Vermont and New Hampshire. 


Trust Company Assets and Liabilities 

Bank Commissioner Chapin’s -compara- 
tive statement of the assets and liabilities 
of the Massachusetts trust companies as of 
Sept. 1, this year and last, shows a total 
amount of assets of $280,746,351 for this 
year, as against $294,022,095 for last, a de- 
crease of $4,275,744. In Massachusetts 
bonds there is shown a decrease of $415,- 
680, U. S. bond figures remain the same, 
while in other stocks and bonds there has 
been a decrease of $4,511,805. 


International Trust Company 

The International Trust Company an- 
nounces the election of Mr. Herbert Well- 
ington as a director and active vice-presi- 
dent of that company. Mr. Wellington has 
been for the past year treasurer of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Brooklyn and 
New York. Immediately previous there- 
to he was connected with the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company of New York for 
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20 years in various responsible positions. 
This latter company is the oldest and one 
of the largest and most conservative trust 
companies in the United States, and Mr. 
Wellington’s long and intimate acquaintance 
with its broad and liberal policy and man- 
agement cannot fail to prove of the highest 
service to the customers and clients of the 
International Trust Company. 


Ask Charter for Charlestown Trust Company 
Several representative business men of 
Charlestown appeared before the bank in- 
corporating board, advocating the issuance 
of a charter to the Charlestown Trust Com- 
pany, which proposes to establish a trust 
company in Charlestown, in the quarters 
occupied by the Monument National. 


Dorchester Trust Company Growth 

The financial statement made to the Bank 
Commissioner at the close of business Sep- 
tember 1 by the Dorchester Trust Company 
shows exceptional growth. The company 
opened for business December 2, 1907, and 
its assets at the beginning of the year 1908 
were $368,029.68. To-day its total resources 
are $1,757,409.42, while deposits aggregate 
$1,464,570.53. The Dorchester Trust Com- 
pany is capitalized at $200,000 and its sur- 
plus and undivided profits amount to $42,- 
838.89. Herbert A. Rhoades is president. 


Dale S. Tate Elected Trust Officer 


Dale S. Tate, who has had charge of the 
trust department of the Safe Deposit and 
Trust Company of Pittsburg, Pa., has as- 
sumed charge of the trust department of 
the Union Trust Company of Springfield, 
Mass. In the opinion of the directors of the 
Union Trust Company, this department of 
the company’s business can be greatly in- 
creased, and Mr. Tate has been selected 
for the work on account of his success with 
the Pittsburg company. Mr. Tate, who is 
a native of Pittsburg, is a graduate of Yale 
and of Harvard Law School. 


Boston Trust Company Earnings 

The earnings of the nineteen Boston trust 
companies, figured from the returns made to 
the Savings Bank Commissioner, aggregated 
for the twelve months ending August 31, 
1910, $2,425,026, or the equivalent of 20.1 per 
cent. on their total capital stock. This 
amount compares with $1,601,125, or 13.5 per 
cent., earned for the preceding year. 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 


Improvement in Banking and Business 


With the exceptional crop moving re- 
quirements safely negotiated and all anxiety 
allayed regarding the money market, the 
bank and trust company officers of this city 
regard the future more hopefully. This 
feeling of confidence is likewise warranted 
by the tangible evidences of greater im- 
provement in business and mercantile lines. 
From the standpoint of earnings the banks 
and trust companies have thus far experi- 
enced satisfactory results during the pre- 
sent calendar year. The annual statement 
of earnings and dividends of all the trust 
companies and State banks of Illinois for 
the year ended June 30, 1910, issued by the 
State Auditor shows large increases in those 
items. Four hundred and thirty-six banks 
are included in the statement. The gross 
earnings per capital, surplus and undivided 
profits was 33 per cent. against 32.15 per 
cent. in 1908. The gross earnings per capital 
were 62.30 per cent., against 57.06 per cent. 
Of these 436 banks, 385 paid dividends 
amounting to $7,853,045 upon the combined 
surplus and undivided profits of $89,583,167. 
The percentage of dividend on this sum was 
8.76 per cent., against 5.88 per cent. during 
the preceding year. The percentage of divi- 
dends per capital was 15.31 per cent., against 
10.56 per cent. 

The combined reports of twelve National 
and thirty-nine State banks and trust com 
panies, Sept. 1, in Chicago, show aggregat: 
loans of $540,728,650, an increase since July 
1 of $2,537,433. Of this amount the State 
institutions hold $258,410,819 and the Na- 
tional banks $291,317,831. The expansion of 
loans in the National banks was $2,450,458 
in the last sixty days, while the State banks 
show a loan contraction of $4,988,341. The 
deposits of the National banks decreased 
$9,735,828, the National banks holding $414,- 
019,487 and the State institutions $406,104,- 
528. The cash resources of the State and 
National banks aggregate $281,262,066. 


Merchants’ Loan & Trust Company Growth 


The last official statement of condition 
rendered by the Merchants’ Loan & Trust 
Company as of Sept. 1, shows marked in- 
creases in a number of items, as compared 
with the report for July 1. Loans and dis- 
counts, which at the time of the preceding 


statement were $31,921,727, in the latest 
statement were $32,037,425, an expansion of 
$115,697. Surplus and _ undivided profits, 
which at the commencement of business on 
July 1 last were $5,813,218, at the com- 
mencement of business on Sept. 2 were $5,- 
840,078, an increase of $26,860. Cash and 
due from banks in the latest statement were 
$21,346,680. The capital stock of the Mer- 
chants’ Loan and Trust Company is $3,000,- 
000; deposits, $53,508,669; total resources, 
$62,451,392. 


Brevities 


The Continental and Commercial Trust 
and Savings Bank has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Hicks Locomotive and Car 
Works. 

The National City Bank of Chicago is 
now located in its new home in the re- 
modeled building at Monroe and Dearborn 
streets. 

The Standard Trust Company opened for 
business recently under very favorable aus 
pices. Charles T. Castle, the president, re 
ports deposits in excess of $1,000,000. 

The Western Trust Company stockhold 
ers have authorized a $250,000 increase in 
capital, covering acquisition of Prairie Na 
tional 


New Jersey Trust Companies 
Vivian M. Lewis, State Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance of New Jersey, has 


issued a statement showing the condition 
of the State’s financial institutions Sept. 1, 
last. There are 127 institutions with ag 
gregate resources amounting to $350,945,- 
405. The deposits amounted to $283,547,- 


640. The trust companies, as is usual, show 
the largest increase There are 83 included 
in the report, their aggregate resources be- 
ing $220,057,140, an increase for the year 
of $12,239,405. The deposits of the trust 
companies amount to $155,322,134, an in 
crease for the 12 months of $8,278,111. 


Citizens Trust Company of Utica 


The Citizens Trust Company of Utica, 
N. Y., has increased its capital stock from 
$200,000 to $300,000, which now makes the 
capital and surplus of the company $500,000 
The Citizens Trust Company was organized 
in 1903, and in July, 1906, W. I. Taber was 
elected president. A new building was erect- 
ed in 1908. Deposits in the last two years 
increased from $1,600,000 to over $3,000,000. 
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Pittsburg 


Special Correspondence 


Industrial Revival Foreshadowed 


After a period of enforced curtailment 
and general economy there are strong indi- 
cations of an active resumption of activi- 
ties in the steel trade and other industrial 
branches. Due to various causes, chiefly 
legislative obstruction, political interference, 
arbitrary restriction of railway rate increase 
and the reticence of investment capital, the 
railroads of this-country and manufacturing 
industries have assumed for some time in 
the past a statu quo policy and have _re- 
frained from making necessary 
or improvements. 


extensions 
Although railroad gross 
earnings and net earnings show a continued 
disparity there are evidences that new con- 
struction work and needed improvements 
are to be provided for in the near future. 
Orders for steel rails and for new equip- 
ment are beginning to come in and the 
most reliable reports are to the effect that 
a more liberal and aggressive policy is be- 
ing decided upon by railway corporations. 
The testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, regarding railroad rates 
and expenses, appears to justify the attitude 
of the railways in demanding permission 
to increase traffic schedules: It is also 
stated, unofficially, that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is becoming more favor- 
ably disposed to grant a modified increase. 

It is the general impression that the con- 
tinued lull in business and general indus- 
trial affairs of the country is due to sen- 
timental rather than concrete causes. The 
wealth of the new crops, the constant flow 
of settlers, the opening of new territory for 
development and the native spirit of opti- 
mism all contribute to a stimulus which is 
being disclosed more and more by surface 
conditions. All that is required to set the 
mechanism in motion is a respite from po- 
litical diatribes, senseless attacks on corpo- 
ration integrity and a surcease from legis- 
lative experiments. 


Our manufacturers and 
business 


have labored patiently to 
square their affairs with the new tariff and 
have succeeded. The railroads are all in 
a situation which calls for new or addi- 
tional equipment and plans have been com- 
pleted for extensions which are 
called for. 


men 


urgently 
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IN PITTSBURGH 


With a 
Capital and 
Surplus of 
Ten Million 

Dollars 


Prepared to 
render capable 
service in every- 
thing financial. 


Correspondence 
“ Invited 


THE COLeNIAL 
TRVST COMPANY 


317 FOURTH AVE-314-316 DIAMOND ST 


Banking and Trust Company Stability 


Due to a process of elimination and 
mergers the local banking and trust com- 
pany situation has been materially im- 
proved. Five or six years ago there was a 
boom in the organization of new banks and 
trust companies. The inexorable 
competition and _ survival ‘of fittest has 
caused quite a number of institutions to 
liquidate, while .in other instances the policy 
of merging has been found preferable. 
Among the institutions which have been 
either liquidated or have been absorbed by 
established banks and trust companies are 
the following: Equitable Trust. Company, 
the Home Trust Company, the Moreland 
Trust Company, the North American Sav- 
ings Company and the Guarantee Title and 
Trust Company. The last sold its bank- 
ing business to the Duquesne National Bank 
and retained its title insurance business. 
The American Deposit and Trust Company 
retired from business recently. The bank 
turned all checking accounts over to the 
Bank of Pittsburg, National Association, 
end the savings accounts to the Fidelity 
Title and Trust Company. 
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St. Louis 


Special € yrrespondence 


Excellent Bank Clearings and Business 
Prospects 


It is significant that while bank clearings 
reflect. a general shrinkage throughout th« 
United States the weekly and monthly to- 
tals of the St. Louis clearings continue to 
show marked gains. For August there is an 
increase of $17,175,275 in bank clearings as 
compared with the same month 
The September record is also very favor- 


able. The bank clearings for the nine months 


1 
| 


ast year. 


of the present year ending Sept. 30 as 
compared with the same period during the 


previous three years follow: Nine months, 
1910, $2,724,578,607; 1909, $2,462,750,958; 


1908, $2,227,102,519; 1907, $2,371,731,952 

It is also notable that the banks and trust 
companies are carrying large reserves and 
cash resources notwithstanding the exceed- 
ingly heavy drain for funds from agricul 
tural communities. This is an evidence of 
the conservatism and foresight which char- 
acterizes our leading banks and trust com- 
panies. Owing to the general demand for 
money their profits will likewise compare 
favorably with previous prosperous years. 
If present figures may be accepted as a basis 
it is safe to say that the calendar year will 
show the largest aggregate of bank clear 
ing in local banking history. 


St. Louis Public Service Corporations 


The assessment of the State Board of 


Equalization on public service corporations 
in St. Louis shows an increase of $923,771.90 
over last year’s, giving St. Louis a total 


taxable wealth of $568,252,580. The State 
board assessed St. Louis public service com 
panies at $35,190,450. The total assessment, 
including the city assessors, shows an in- 
crease in assessable property of $29,422,460. 
The largest taxpayer is the United Rail 
ways, the total, State and city, which pays 
on $19,984,5390.58. The second is the Laclede 
Gaslight Company with an assessment, all 
local, of $12,355,190. The Terminal Railroad 
Association, with its subsidiary companies, 
comes third with $12,232,606. The Bell 
Telephone pays on $1,219,793.75, and_ the 
Kintock Telephone Company on $598,945.05. 

Vice-President George W. Wilson, of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, is dean of the 
St. Louis University, School of Commerce 
and Finance. 
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Brevities 
John Scullin, one of the wealthiest men of 
St. Louis, who has been identified with im- 
portant developmental enterprises in dif- 
ferent parts of the Southwest, has been elec- 


1 


ted a director of the Mercantile Trust Com- 


Jesse D. Dana, president of the West End 
Light, Heat and Power Co., of St. Louis, 
has been elected treasurer of the Common- 
wealth Trust Company. 


Growth of Cleveland Trust Companies 
With Cleveland’s increase in population 
of 47 per cent. during the last ten years, 
ecording to the Federal census, the growth 
of its banks and trust companies has been 
commensurate The trust companies as a 
group have made relatively greater strides 
in point of number, capital and surplus 
and deposits than either the National, State 
or savings banks. This growth is exem- 
] 


ified by the splendid records of progress 
rt he Cleveland Trust 


Company, Guardian Savings & Trust Com- 


repo! ed ré spectively by t 


pany, Citizens, Savings & Trust Company 
several other companies. During the 
last ten years the number of National banks 
in Cleveland has decreased from fifteen to 
seven and the number of State banks and 
trust companies from thirty-three to twenty- 
four. This reduction has been due in the 
main to liquidations and absorptions. The 
process of elimination has removed weak 





points in the local banking situation. 

The seven National and twenty-four State 

nks and trust companies reported on Sep- 
tember last, aggregate capital of $20,777,250, 
an increase of $2,652,250, or II per cent. 
since October, t900; total surplus of $109, 
377,722, an increase of $09,910,842, or 105 
per cent.; total deposits of $255,.791,202, a 


7 

gain of $109,701,593 or 75 per cent. and ag- 
regate reserves of $48,108,208, a gain of 
16,738,802 or 53 per cent. 

The aggregate resources of all incorpo- 
rated banks and trust companies cf Ohio 
on Sept. I, I910, amounted to $450,173,331 
of which total the Cleveland institutions 
represent $208,393,606; Cincinnati, $71,071,- 
222; Toledo, $24,221,694 and Columbus, $13,- 


7 39,592. 





The directors of the Union Savings Bank 
& Trust Company of Cincinnati have declared 
a quarterly dividend of 4 per cent., thus plac- 
ing that stock on a 16 per cent. basis. 

The Union Trust Company of San Fran- 
cisco recently moved into its new building 
on Grant and Market streets. 
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New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Company Celebrates 
Fortieth Anniversary 


“The South’s oldest and strongest bank- 
ing institution” is the designation which is 
unquestionably justified by the exhibit of 
progress made by the Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Company of this city on the comple- 
tion of its fortieth anniversary, September 
tr. The occasion was a subject for con- 
gratulation for all those concerned in the 
growth and success of this strong institu- 
tion, which, at the same time demonstrates 
the highest type of trust company attain- 
ment in the country. It was a_ pioneer 
among trust companies in the South and as 
such it educated its clients as to the proper 
functions and advantages of organized trus- 
teeship, either in behalf of individuals or 
of corporations requiring responsible escrow 
arrangements. To the indefatigable and ex- 
ceptional abilities of Mr. John J. Gannon, 
the president, the prestige of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company and the allied Hi- 
bernia National Bank, is largely due.. The 
trust department has also achieved a_ suc- 
cess which compares favorably with the 
oldest trust companies of New York and 
Philadelphia 

The Hibernia Bank and Trust Company 
opened for business September 1, 1870, as 
the Hibernia Bank, on Camp Street, and 
the progress it has made since that time 
forms an interesting and important part of 
New Orleans’ history. In 1872 the Hibernia 
Bank was changed from a State to a Na- 
tional institution, under the title of the Hi- 
bernia National Bank, with capital of $400,- 
coo, and it was not until twenty years later 
that the Hibernia Bank & Trust Company 
came into existence. This was brought 
about by the merger of the Southern Trust 
& Banking Company with the Hibernia Na- 
tional on July 31, 1902. Its first officers were: 
John W. Castles, president; S. V. Fornaris, 
Andrew Stewart and F. J. Kinney, vice- 
presidents; Charles Palfrey, cashier, who was 
elected to that position in 1882, twenty 
years before the formation of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Company; P. L. Girault, 
George Ferrier-and L. M. Pool, assistant 
cashiers. 

Upon the death of vice-president Stewart 
in 1903, John J. Gannon, the present presi- 
dent, was unanimously elected a director 
and active vice-president of the bank. Later 


in the year president Castles resigned the 
presidency to become president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Company of New York, and it 
was then that Mr. Gannon was elected 
president. 

In 1904 the bank took possession of its 
elegant new home on Carondelet Street, the 
entire first floor of its thirteen-story. build- 
ing then being just completed. An idea of 
the growth and strength of the bank may 
be gained from the its statement of June 
30. On this date the capital and surplus 
account was $3,000,000; profits, $320,165 ; 
quarterly dividend (8 per cent.) $80,000; 
deposits, $14,709,410; loans, $10,725,352: 
cash and with banks, $3,757,920; bonds and 
stocks, $2,370,497; total resources, $18,100,- 
575. The New Hibernia National on the 
same date had capital $400,000; profits, $72,- 
037; deposits, $831,498; total resources, $1,- 
=93,535. On September 1 the Hibernia Bank 
& Trust had deposits approximating $15, 
000,000. In addition to the large surplus 
and profit account, $2,095,000 in dividends 
has been paid to stockholders since January 
I, 1903. 

The present officers are Jno. J. Gannon, 
president: G. R. Westfeldt, Hugh McClos- 
key and L. M. Pool, vice-presidents; Chas. 
Palfrey, cashier; Paul Villere, J. B. Pike 
and W. B. Machada, assistant cashiers; R. 
Jos. Druhan, trust officer. Foreign Ex- 
change; S. Chalaron, manager; R. S. Hecht, 
assistant manager. 


Miscellaneous 


The Plainfield Trust Company exhibits 
noteworthy progress in its last official state- 
ment with aggregate resources of $3,250,450 
and deposits of $2,925,040. 

The Madison Trust Co., of Madison, N. 
J., is a new trust company recently incorpo- 
rated under the laws of New Jersey, with a 
capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $100,- 
000 (fully paid). Among the incorporators 
are many well-known New York bankers 
and business men. 

The Security Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company, of Wilmington, Del., was recent- 
ly appointed guardian of the interests of 
James and Walter Lafferty by the Orphans’ 
Court of that city. 

The estate of the late Thomas F. Walsh, 
which had been estimated as high as $100,- 
000,000, is appraised at $6,500,000. 

Marcus Walker has been appointed assist- 
ant cashier of the Interstate Bank & Trust 
Company of New Orleans. 
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Private Banking Law Declared 


Unconstitutional 


In a decision rendered by Justice Bijur 
of the New York State Supreme Court the 
new State banking law which went into effect 
Sept. 1, and intended to check the abuses 
practiced by uncontrolled private bankers, was 
declared unconstitutional. This law was sus- 
tained in the lower courts of the State. The 
ground of unconstitutionality is that the law 
distinguishes between persons of different de 
grees of wealth. An appeal has been taken 
to the United States Supreme Court which 
will finally decide the case. 


An Exceptional Opportunity 


The Advertising Manager of a large 
Trust Company is in position to write and 
furnish with cuts, savings ads. for news- 
paper use, to a few companies not in a 
territory competing with the company he 
is connected with. 

This man has been in charge of this 
company’s advertising for nearly 5 years 
and the advertising has been most suc- 
cessful and productive of results. 

The Editor of Trust COMPANIES believes 
this to be an excellent opportunity for a 
few companies who have not the services 
of a competent advertising man to se- 
cure savings advertising of the successful 
kind and will be glad to give the name 
and address to those interested. Address, 
Epitor OF TRUST COMPANIES, 15 William 
St., New York City. 





Complete Control 


All necessary operations in writing, 
billing or statistical Work are ac- 
complished from the keyboard of the 


light running, easy action Model 10 
( Visible) 





Write for information. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Branches everywhere. 
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Talk No. 9 





The Cashier Says:— 


“So you are trying one of those 
new XYZ adding machines are you? 
Yes—lI know there are other so-called 
adding machines than the Burroughs, 
so there is other silver than sterling; 
yet you and I incline to use sterling. 
Somehow people like to stick to the 
things which time and use have 
proved O. K. A desire to play safe 
—eh? 

And there is a particular reason 
for this preference when the question 
of adding machines is up. You see 
the Burroughs people were the orig- 
inal makers of modern adding ma- 
chines. They began "way back 18 
years ago in St. Louis. Burroughs, 
the inventor, was a bank clerk; knew 
all the hum-drum work of the man 
in the cage. The work ruined his 
health; he vowed he'd make a ma- 
chine to do a lot of the routine work 
that undermined his vigor. He did. 

You see the Burroughs has a 
pedigree. These six machines here 
didn’t just spring up. Each is a 
development, an evolution, a product 
of years of experimenting and trial. 
So whenever you buy a Burrough 
you get the full value of their previous 
experience. Fact is, I believe all 
these other kinds are where the 

Burroughs was about ten or fifteen 
years ago—just as uncertain about 
their future. 

Better buy a Burroughs, and feel 
as safe about the figure-work done 
on it as you do about the lasting 
value of sterling. Think it over. 
If you want the story as told by the 
Burroughs people themselves, write 
for that booklet of theirs, ‘The Story 
of a Bank Clerk and What He Did for 


You. Write em.” 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


90 Burroughs 
Block, Detroit, 
Michigan, 
U.S.A. 
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REFERENCE DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW QUALIFIED TO 
REPRESENT TRUST COMPANIES, BANKS, CORPORATIONS, 
EXECUTORS, ETC. 

UBLISHERS’ NOTICE: This directory is published each month for the 


benefit of trust companies, banks, corporations, executors, administrators, 
transfer and register agents, who require legal representation in different 


cities or localities. 


Every firm or counsellor included in this directory has been 


recommended by the representative trust companies of the city in which the firm 
or counsellor is located. The attorneys contained in this directory are especially 
qualified to represent trust companies’ and banks’ and mercantile interests 
throughout the country in the various legal capacities necessary. 


ARKANSAS. 
M. B. ROSE. Lawyer, 

Rooms 10 and 11 Kohn Bidg., Little Rock, 
Ark.; and No. 311 Main St., Argenta, Ark. 

Commercial, Corporation and Real Estate 
law, German and French interpreter in office. 
Notary in office. Acts as Attorney for non- 
resident corporations. All business given spe- 
cial personal attention. Refers to German 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; Exchange 
National Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; State Na- 
tional Bank, Little Rock, Ark.; W. B. Worthen 
& Co., Bankers, Little Rock, Ark.; Rock City 
Lumber Co., Little Rock, Ark.; Twin City 
Bank, Argenta, Ark. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 
ROGERS, ELLIS & JOHNSON. 
Attorneys-at-Law. 

Address, Boston Building, Denver, 

Members of the firm: Henry T. 

Daniel B. Ellis, Lewis B. Johnson, Pierpont 

Fuller and George A. H. Fraser. References: 

H. B. Hollins & Company, The Central Trust 

Company, The. Knickerbocker Trust Company, 

New York City: Marshall Field & Co., Chi- 

cago, Ill.; The United States National Bank, 
Denver, Col. 


Col, 
Rogers, 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington. 
SAULSBURY, PONDER & CURTIS, 
Attorneys-at-Law. 
909 Market street, Wilmington, 
Counsel for: The Equitable 
Trust Co., The Union National 
mington. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington. 
TUCKER & KENYON, 
Attorneys-at-Laws. 

Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Members of firm: Charles Cowles Tucker and 
J. Miller Kenyon. Attorneys for R. G. Dun 
and Company. Refer to American Surety 
and Trust Company; National Safe Deposit 
Savings and Trust Company; Washington 
Loan and Trust Company; American Nation- 
al Bank and all other local banks and Trust 
Companies. 


Del. 
Guarantee & 
Bank of Wil- 


908-10 


EDWIN S. CLARKSON, 
and Foreign Patents, Trademarks 
Copyrights. 
McGill Building, Washington, D. C. 
Correspondence with attorneys _ solicited. 
Reference: Second National Bank. 


FLORIDA. 
Jacksonville. 
Dunean U. Fletcher. Jno. W. Dodge. 
FLETCHER & DODGE, 
Realty Building, Rooms No. 
Represent People’s Bank 
Florida Life Insurance Co. 
bank. Practice in all courts. 


am % and 


304-7. 
and Trust 
References, 


Co. ; 
any 


FLORIDA. 
Tampa. 
F. M. SIMONTON, 
Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 
Address: Tampa, Florida. 


GEORGIA. 
Atlanta. 


BROWN & RANDOLPH, 
Attorneys at Iaw. Atlanta, Ga. 
Corporation and Commercial Law, General 
Counsel Atlanta Savings 3ank ; Division 
Counsel Seaboard Air Line Railway. 


IDAHO. 


Boise. 
NEAL & KINYON, 
Counsellors-at-Laws, 
Suite 305-308, Sonna Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 
Members of firm: C. F. Neal, B. F. Neal 
and F. B. Kinyon. Refers to: Capital State 
Bank of Boise. 


ILLINOIS. 
Chicago. 

DUPEE, JUDAH, WILLARD & WOLF, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
Adams Express Bldg., Chicago. 
The Corn Exchange National 
The Northern Trust Co., of Chicago. 


Counsel for 
Bank ; 


INDIANA. 
Indianapolis. 
ERNEST R. KEITH. 
Counselor-at-Law. 
Law Bldg., Indianapolis. 


Refer to: Union 
National Bank and Union National Bank, all 
of Indianapolis. Trust business and law of 
real property, given special attention. 


Trust Company, Indiana 


KENTUCKY 
Louisville 

PERCY N. BOOTH, 

Counsellor-at-Law, 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 
General Civil Practice. 

Specialty: Corporation Law. 

References: United States Trust 

pany, Fidelity Trust Company. 


Kenyon 


Com- 


LOUISIANA 

New Orleans 
JONAS, KRUTTSCHNITT & 

GOLDBERG. 

Address: Suite 1114, Hibernia Bank Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. Cable address: “Criterion.” 
Counsel for The Hibernia Bank and Trust 
Company of New Orleans. 


FARRAR, 
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MARYLAND 


Baltimore. 


GANS & HAMAN, 
Counsellors-at-Law, 
1137-1155 Calvert Building. 
Members of firm: Edgar H. Gans, B. How- 
ard Haman, Vernon Cook, W. Calvin Ches- 
nut; assuciates, John P. Horsey, Charles Mar- 
kell, Jr. London, 1 Great Winchester St., E. 
Cc. Cable address, ““Namah.” Refer to: In- 
ternational Trust Company, Baltimore, Md. 
SAMS & JOHNSON, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 
Baltimore, Md. 
References: First National Bank; National 
Mechanics Bank; National Bank of Balti- 
more; Wilson, Colston & Company; N. W. 
James & Company; Robins Paper Company. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit 
BOWEN, DOUGLAS, WHITING & MURFIN, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
614-619 Moffat Building. 


Members of firm: Herbert Bowen, Samuel 
T. Douglas, Frederick W. Whiting, James O. 
Murfin, George B. Perry. References: Cen- 


tral Savings Bank, Union Trust Company and 
Detroit Trust Company of Detroit. 


Grand Rapids. 
CRANE & NORRIS, 

1005-9 Michigan ‘Trust Building. Albert 
Crane Mark Norris. Cable address—Cranest. 
Refer to National City Bank, Kent County 
Savings Bank, Michigan Trust Company. 
KNAPPEN, KLEINHANS @& KNAPPEN, 

Attorneys and Counsellors, 





317 Michigan Trust Company Bldg Mem- 
bers of firm: Loyal E. Knappen, Jacob Klein- 
hans,. Stuart E Knappen. Cable address, 


“Knaphans.”’ 
Counsel for: Fourth National Bank, Grand 
Rapids Railway Company. 


Port Huron. 
MOORE, BROWN, MILLER & LADD, 
Attorneys and Counsellors, 
25-27-29 White Building. 

Members of firm: George G. Moore, Fred- 
erick B. Brown, Norman I. Miller and Sanford 
W. Ladd. teferences : First National Ex- 
change Bank, Commercial Bank. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Jackson. 
J. H. THOMPSON, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law. 
Gray-McWillie Building, 118 Congress street. 
McWILLIE & THOMPSON. 
Corporation Law. General Practice. tefer 
by permission to Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 

pany of New York. 


MISSOURI. 


St. Louis. 
BRYAN & CHRISTIE, 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law. 
Commonwealth Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Counsel for Commonwealth Trust Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 
CHARLES W. GERSTENBERG, 
Counsellor-at-Law. 
160 Broadway, New York. 
Corporation and Surrogate Law and Prac- 
tice. 
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OHIO. 


Cleveland. 


WHITE, JOHNSON, McCASLIN & CAN- 
NON, 
Attorneys-at-Law, 

1416-1421 Williamson Building. 

Refer to: First National Bank, Cleveland; 
Market National Bank, Cleveland; The Citi- 
zens’ Savings and Trust Company, Cleveland; 
The Guardian Savings and Trust Company, 
Cleveland. 





Cincinnati 

MOULINIER, BETTMAN & HUNT, 

Address: First National Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. Firm members: Edward P. Mouli- 
nier, Alfred Bettman, Graham P. Hunt. Re- 
fer to: Fifth-Third National Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, The Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Company of Cincinnati, and Deloitte, Plen- 
der, Griffith & Co., accountants, New York, 
London and Cincinnati. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Lawton. 
HAMMONDS BROS. & CO 
Fiduciary and Legal Business. 
A. E. Hammonds, General Counsel. 
Citizens Bldg., Lawton, Okla. 

Refer to: Citizen’s Bank, Lawton, Okla 
State National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Shaw- 
nee National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; First 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Oklahom: 
National Bank, Shawnee, Okla.; Bank of 


Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 


OREGON 


Portland | 


A, R. WOLLENBERG, 
Attorney and Counselor-at-law. 
413-14 Fenton Building. 


General practice, collections, corporation 
and trust business, given special attention. 
Refer American Bank & Trust Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allentown 
MARCUS 8S. HOTTENSTEIN, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


Commonwealth Building, Allentown, Pa 
Also Member of Philadelphia Bar. Attentior 
given to Legal and Fiduciary Business in East- ‘ 
ern and Central Pennsylvania. Refers to Mer- 
chants National Bank, or any other Bank or 
any Trust Company in Allentown, Pa. 


Johnstown. 
CHARLES C. GREER, 
Attorney-at-Law. 


References: Johnstown Trust Company and 
First National Bank. 


Pittsburg 
GEO. M. & M. J. HOSACK. 

Attorneys-at-Law, 

Park Building. 
Corporation Law. General Practice in State 
and Federal Courts. é 
Special attention given to adjustment of 
taxes of corporations in the office of the Audi- 
tor-General at Harrisburg. teferences : Col- 
onial Trust Company and The Safe Deposit & 

Trust Company. 
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RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence. 
VINCENT, BOSS & BARNEFIELD, 
Counsellors-at-Law. 
49 Custom House Street, 
ee 
Members of firm: Walter B. Vincent, Henry 
M. Boss, Jr., Ralph T. Barnefield. General 
Practice, Corporation and Commercial Law. 


Address: Providence, 


VIRGINIA. 

Newport News. 

GEO. N. WISE, 
Attorney-at-Law, Newport 


References: Newport News 
Schmelz Brothers, Bankers. 


News, Va. 
National Bank, 


Norfolk. 


JEFFRIES, WOLCOTT & WOLCOTT, 
John L. Jeffries, 
Harry K. Wolcott, Edward W. 
Attorneys and Counsellors-at-Law, 
Trust Building, Norfolk, Va. 
General Practice. Collections. Depositions 
before Gilmer T. Elliott, Notary Public and 
Commissioner of Deeds for N. Y., N. C. and 
Ohio. Norfolk References: Nat. Bank of Com- 
merce, Atlantic Trust Deposit Co., and any 
Bank, Trust Company, Judge or Business 
House. 


Wolcott. 
Atlantic 


Richmond. 
H. W. GOODWYN, 


Counsellor-at-Law. 


attention to all kinds of legal 
thoroughly equipped collection de- 

Refers to all judges, clerks and 
ministerial officers of the Courts of Richmond 
and vicinity, State and Federal; all Banks and 
reputable business firms of Richmond, tefer- 
ences: in all important commercial centers in 
the United States on application. 


Attorney and 

Careful 
ness. A 
partment. 


busi- 


CANADA. 


Toronto. 
BLAKE, LASH, ANGLIN 
Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Canadian Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
King and Jordan Sts., Toronto. 
Members of firm: S. H. Blake, K. C.; Z. A. 
Lash, K. C.; W. H. Blake, K. C.; A. W. Ang- 
lin, K. C.; T. D. Law. Walter Gow, Miller 
Lash, Glyn Osler, R. C. H. Cassels, George 
H. Cassels, J. F. Lash. Solicitors for: Na- 
tional Trust Company, Ltd., Canadian Bank 
of Commerce, ete. Cable address, “Blakes,” 
Toronto. 


BAIN, STRATHY & 
KELCAN, 
Barristers, Solicitors, etc. 
Ninth Floor Lumsden Building. 
Cor. Wellington St. & Leader Lane, Toronto. 
Members of firm: James Bicknell, K. C.; 
Alfred Bicknell, James W. Bain, K. C.; Gerard 
B. Strathy, Fred R. MacKelcan, M. L. Gordon, 
T. W. Lawson. > 


General Solicitors for Imperial Bank of 
Canada. Counsel for Canadian Bankers Asso- 
ciation. Cable address, “Bicknell, Toronto.” 
Codes A. B. C. 5 ED. Liebers and Western 
Union. References: Imperial Bank of Canada, 
Toronto, Ontario; Central Trust Company of 
New York; Commercial Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia. 
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MALONE, MALONE & LONG, 


Barristers, Solicitors, Notaries, Conveyancers. 
Toronto General Trust Bldgs., corner Yonge 
and Colburne Sts., Toronto, Can. 

Members of firm: E. T. Malone, K. C.; A. 
L. Malone, E. G. Long. 

Solicitors for the Toronto General Trusts 
Corporation, The Central Canada Loan & 
Savings Company, The Imperial Life Insur- 
ance Company of Canada, The Provident In- 
vestment Company. 


Montreal 


CASGRAIN, 
& WELDON. 


McGIBBON, MITCHELL 


CASGRAIN, MITCHELL, McDOUGALL 
& CREELMAN. 


Canada Life Bldg., Montreal, Can. 

Members of firm: Th. Chase-Casgrain, K. C., 
Victor E. Mitchell, K. C., A. Chase-Casgrain, 
Joseph W. Weldon, Errol M. McDougall, 
J. J. Creelman, 

Cable address, 

Counsel for The Royal Trust Company, Na- 
tional Trust Company, The Royal Bank of 
Canada, Pullman Company, American Loco- 
motive Company, United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany, Canadian Consolidated Rubber Company, 
Limited. 


“Montgibb.”’ 


NOVA SCOTIA. 

Halifax. 

TOBIN, LL. B., 

Solicitor, 

3uilding, Halifax. 


7. &, 

sarrister and 

tooms 8 and 9, Herald 

Foreign Collections. Estates and General 

Business promptly attended to. Refer to Can- 

adian Bank of Commerce, Eastern Trust Com- 
pany. 


MANITOBA. 


Winnipeg. 
PITBLADO, 
GRUNDY. 
PITBLADO, 
BENNEST. 
Barristers, etc. 
Firm members: Hon. Colin 
Cc. (Attorney General of Manitoba) ; 
blado, LL. B.; A. Erskine Hoskin, 
H. P. Grundy; E. H. Bennest. : 

Address: Bank of Hamilton Chambers, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Cable address: “Camfords.” 

Solicitors for Toronto General Trust Cor- 
poration, Bank of Hamilton, Mutual Life As- 
surance Company, Landed Banking & Loan 
Company, etc. 

Commercial 


CAMPBELL, HOSKIN & 


CAMPBELL, GRUNDY & 


H. Campbell, K. 
Isaac Pit- 
B. C. L.; 


and Company Law a specialty. 


NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 


Calgary 
LOUGHEED & BENNETT, 


Advocates, etc. 
> > & Bm 
LL. B. 


Barristers, Solicitors, 
Firm: Hon. J. A. Lougheed, 
Bennett, LL. B.; H. A. Allison, 
Cables: Lougheed, Calgary. 
Solicitors for: Bank of Montreal, Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Bank of Nova Scotia, 
Merchants Bank of Canada, Canadian Pacific 
Railway, Irrigation and British Columbia Land 
Department, R. G. Dun & Company, Royal 
Trust Company, Union Trust Company, Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, Bell Telephone Company 

of Canada, Massey Harris Company. 
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SPECIAL DIRECTORY OF COLLECTION BANKS AND TRUST 
COMPANIES 


NOTICE—The banks and trust companies in this list have exceptional facilities for col- 
lections in their respective cities. 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham............... Birmingham Trust and Savings Co.—Capital $500,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Arthur W. Smith, President ; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. H. Manly, Cashier. The very best facilities for hand- 
ling collections. 

DR sissiccenscaconcaidiasl City Bank and Trust Company.—Capital $500,000. Surplus and 
Undivided Profits over $400,000. E. J. Buck, President; Geo. 
A. Tonsmeire, Cashier. 


CALIFORNIA 


Re Ree The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and Profit 
$160,000. Ernest H. May, President; A. E. Edwards, Cashier 
Special facilities for collections. 


CONNECTICUT 


 : Se a eae The City National Bank — Capital $250,000. Surplus and Profits 
$320,000. Frank Miller, President; Charles E. Hough, Cashier ; 
H. B. Terrill, Asst. Cashier. Collections receive special attention 
and made on favorable terms. 


GEORGIA 


II sdscnnssnnscresinees The National Bank of Augusta—Capital $250,000. Surplus $50,000. 
Undivided profits $125,000. L.C. Hayne, President; F. G. Ford, 
Cashier. Correspondence solicited. 


IDAHO 


NINE wtaghenincvsnacanisiasaves The Boise City National Bank.—Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits, $175,000.00. U.S. Depositary. F.R. Coffin, President, and 
J. E. Clinton, Jr., Cashier. 


INDIANA 


Watt Way ntcis. cissicses The First National Bank of Fort Wayne—Organized 1863. Capital 
$500,000. Surplus $200,000. Officers: J. H. Bass, President; C. H. 
Worden, 1st Vice-President; H. A. Keplinger, 2nd Vice-President ; 
H. R. Freeman, Cashier; J. H. Orr, Ass’t Cashier. Special attention 
given to collections. 


KENTUCKY 


RABUN iecessriicessocad National Bank of Commerce ot Louisville, Ky., with ample capital 
and surplus, and unparalleled advantages for collecting over the 
Ohio valley, tenders its services to the bankers of the country. 
Samuel Cassedy, President. 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore................... First National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and Profits 
$500,000. Deposits $6,500,000. H. B. Wilcox, President; Wm. S. 
Hammond, Cashier. Send us your Maryland business if you want 
prompt and satisfactory service on reasonable terms. 
Cumberland................ The First National Bank—Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits $175,000. Robert Shriver, President; J. L. Griffith, Cashier. 
Collections promptly made and accounted for. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


| SELL Ter, The Eliot National Bank—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and profits 
$1,000,000. Harry L. Burrage, President; Garrard Comly, Vice- 
President. 

Springfield.................. The Third National Bank—Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. For quick 


service on collections in Western Massachusetts, send to us. Low 
rates and best service guaranteed. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


MEXICO 


City of Mexico United States and Mexican Trust Company (apartado 2264) Mex- 
ico,D. F. A. E. Stilwell, President ; S. W. Rider, Manager Mexico 
City office. 


MICHIGAN 


Battle Creek The Old National Bank.—Capital $150,000. Surplus and profits 
$57,378. Deposits $2,340,000. Edwin C. Nichols, President. L. 
J. Karcher, Cashier. 

Detroit The People’s State Bank.—Capital and surplus, $3,000,000.00. Geo, 
H. Russel, President; Austin E. Wing, Cashier; H. P. Bergman; 
Cashier Savings Department. 

Grand Rapids............. The Grand Rapids National Bank. United States Depusitary. 
Capital $500,000. Surplus and profits $149,000. President. 
Dudley E. Waters. Cashier, Frank M. Davis. 


MISSOURI 


Kansas City Commerce Trust Company—Capital $1,000,000. Undivided profits 
$150,000.00. W. T. Kemper, President; H. C. Schwitzgebel, Secre- 
tary; Richard C. Menefee, Treasurer; J. C. Simpson, Ass’t Sec’y. 
Collections promptly made and remitted for. Write us for terms 


NEW JERSEY 


Paterson First National Bank. Capital and Surplus $1,100,000. Collections 
a specialty and remitted foron day of payment. E. T. Bell, 
President ; John Reynolds, Vice-Pres., W. W. Smith, Cashier, F. D 
Bogert, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW YORK 


Binghamton First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus $300,000. Presi 


dent, W. G. Phelps; Cashier, A. J. Parsons. 

Buffalo The Peoples Bank. — Capital $300,000.00. Surplus and Profits 
$350,000.00. Deposits $5,000,000.00. A. D. Bissell, President ; 
E. J. Newell, Cashier. Send us your Buffalo collections and you 
will receive prompt returns at low rates. 

Syracuse Commercial National Bank of Syracuse.—Capital $500,000. Sur- 
plus and undivided profits $257,698. H. S. Holden, President ; 
Anthony Lamb, Cashier. Designated Reserve Depository for Trust 
Companies of New York State. 


Cincinnati The Union Savings Bank and Trust Company—Capital $500,000 
Surplus $2,000,000. J. G. Schmidlapp, President; A. B. Vorheis 
Vice-President; R. A. Koehler, Secretary and Treasurer; Edgar 
Stark, Trust Officer. 
Columbus The Capital Trust Company.—Capital $400,000. W. D. Gilbert, 
President; A. W. Mackenzie, Secretary-Treasurer. Invites Central 
Ohio busiuess. 
Hamilton The Second National Bank. Capital $100,000.00. Surplus and 
profits $232,121.92. Charles E. Heiser, President; George P. 
Sohngen, Vice President; John E. Heiser, Cashier. Collections a 
specialty. 
The First National Bank.—Capital $400,000. Surplus and profits, 
$250,000. Oscar F. Martin, President; George W. Winger, Cashier. 
All business entrusted to us will receive prompt and careful atten- 
tion. 
The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Co.—Capital $600,000. Surplus 
$300,000. Jas. J. Robison, President. E. H. Cady, Cashier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Beaver Trust Co.—Capital $300,000. Surplus $50,000. Offers special 
collection facilities. Jesse R. Leonard, President; Charles M. 
Hughes, Vice-President; F. G. Bruce, Treasurer. 
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TIN se niecsciedecnsal First National Bank.— Capital $100,000. Surplus and undivided 
profits, $466,000. Collections have the personal- attention ot an 
officer of the bank. We remit on day of payment. 

NE ince cscccoans The Farmers Trust Company—jJ. W. B. Bausman, President; C. 
A. Fon Dermith, Treasurer. We solicit accounts of Banks, Trust 
Companies, Merchants and Corporations. 

Philadelphia............... Farmers & Mechanics National Bank—Organized 1807. Capital $2,- 
000,000. Surplus $1,300,000. Deposits $15,000,000. Active and 
reserve accounts of Trust Companies and Banks invited. Howard 
W. Lewis, President; H. B. Bartow, Cashier. 

POR siiicssisinsscisiccs The Bank of Pittsburg N. A.—Oldest Bank in the United States west 
of the Alleghany mountains. Correspondents in all the important 
cities in the United States and hundreds of direct connections in 
Western Pennsylvania and contiguous territory. 

IN So sinseccleinasnsiaes The Farmers National Bank. C. K.Whitner, President; W. L. Davis, 
Cashier. We make a specialty of prompt presentation and prompt 
returns of all items entrusted to our care. 





PUNE ising saegchicesacebevnkeih York Trust Co.—Capital, $250,000. Surplus $60,000. W. H. Lanius 
President; Smyser Williams, Vice President; Ellis S. Lewis, Treas 
urer Transacts a general banking, trust and real estate business 

RHODE ISLAND 

PrOVIGENCE..........00.0008 Atlantic National Bank—Capital $225,000. Surplus $112,000. Deposits 
three million. Direct connections with all towns in Rhode 
Island. 


TENNESSEE 


Nashville..........06.<cse0s. The American National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. Surplus and 
Profits earned $800,000. W. W. Berry, President; A. H. Robinson, 
Vice-President ; N. P. Le Sueur, Cashier. Chas. H. Wetteran, Assist- 
ant Cashier. Collections a specialty, 

PI paxchevasscnsoscsaces Union and Planters Bank and Trust Co. Capital and surplus 
$1,650,000. S. P. Read, President; J. D. McDowell, Cashier. Collec- 
tions a specialty. 


TEXAS 


MUON iis 5 ones bacanovadnis Dallas Trust and Savings Bank—Capital $200,000; undivided profits 
$110,000; stockholders’ liability $200,000. H.A. Kahler, President- 
Robert S. Green, Secretary. Special collection facilities. 

ER sssscenececccsaasceaes Guaranty Trust and Banking Company—Capital $300,000. Special 
facilities for handling business in West Texas, New Mexico, Arizona 
and the Republic of Mexico. 


VIRGINIA 


BN i ciccsntasiceecnd Merchants National Bank—Capital $200,000. Surplus and Profits 
$804,555. John P. Branch, President; Thomas B. McAdams, 
Cashier. Has best facilities for handling items in the Virginias and 


Carolinas. 

RNIN ins ciisiies ccstencavisie The Old National Bank.—Capital $1,000,000. D. W.Twohy, Pres; 
dent; W. D. Vincent, Cashier. We know your wants and want your 
business. 

REA eee? Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Co.—Capital $70,000 


E. Shorrock, President and Manager; Alexander Myers, Secretary 
and Treasurer. Special facilities for collections. 

ee ee .... Pacific National Bank.—Capital $300,000. Surplus and Profits 
$150,000. R. L. M‘Cormick, President; W. M. Ladd, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; C. H. Hyde, Vice-President; L. J. Pentecost, Vice-President, 
Stephen Appleby, Cashier; A. A. Miller, Asst. Cashier. 


WISCONSIN . 


Milwaukee...........000000 Milwaukee National Bank of Wisconsin.—Capital $450,000. Surplus 
$100,000. George W. Strohmeyer, President; W. F. Filter, Cashier, 
Invites your business upon liberal terms and guarantee of prompt 
service Correspordence invited. 
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TORONTO 


Toronto 


ONTARIO 


Toronto (9 offices) 
Allandale 
Barrie 
Berlin 
Bradford 
Brantford 
Brockville 
Burford 
Cardinal 
Cobourg 
Colborne 
Coldwater 
Collingwood 
Copper Clift 
Creemore 
Dorchester 


Elmvale 
Galt 
Gananoque 
Hastings 
Havelock 
Keene 
Kingston 
London (3 offices) 
Millbrook 
Newmarket 
Oakville 

Oil Springs 
Omemee 
Parry Sound 
Peterboro 
Petrolia 


Port Hope 
Preston 


Sarnia 
Shelburne 
Stayner 
Sudbury 
Thornbury 


Waterloo 


Welland 
Wyoming 


Calgary 


The Bank of Toronto.—Capital 
BRANCHES 


St. Catharines 


Wallaceburg 


Alberta 


Lethbridge 


$4,000,000. Reserve $4,750,000 


QUEBEO 


Montreal 

(3 offices) 
Maisonneuve 
Point St. Charles 
Gaspe 
St. Lambert 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Langenburg 
Wolseley 
Yorkton 
Elstow 
Kennedy 
Glenavon 
Montmartre 
Kipling 
Churchbridge 
Bredenbury 
Vibank 


British 
Columbia 


Vancouver 
New Westminster 


Manitoba 
Winnipeg 
Benito 
Cartwright 
Pilot Mound 
Portage la Prairie 
Rossburn 
Swan River 


The collection of commercial bills receives prompt attention. 
We have a complete list of correspondents throughout Canada. 








ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


Undivided 
Profits 
$39,511 
786,000 
39,721 
455,918 
20,393 
9,158 
6,530,730 
5,605,098 
6,876,828 
174,349 
137,011 
20,580 


NAME 
American Trust Co 
Bankers Trust Co 1,000,000 
Broadway Saving & TrustCo... 100,000 
Commonwealth Trust Co. ...... 2,000,000 
Farmers & Merchants TrustCo.. 100,000 
Jefferson Gravois Trust Co .... 100,000 
Mercantile Trust........ ...... 3,000,000 
Mississippi Valley Trust 3,000,000 
St. Louis Union Trust......... 5,000,000 
Title Guaranty and Trust 2,500,000 
Trust Co.of St. Louis Co....... 125,000 
West St. Louis Trust Co........ 100,000 


Capital 
. .$1,000,000 


Par 
Value 
$100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

50 
100 


Bk. 
Value. 

103 
179 
139 
123 
120 
109 
318 
287 
238 
107 
105 
121 


Deposits Div 
$2,092,707 
626,224 
3,626,652 
472,641 
369,797 
22,884,716 
18,870,789 
23,014,515 
377,705 
415,051 


Bid. 
213 
145 
102 
100 
110 
$35 
288 
405 
8314 
190% 
120 


16% 
8% 
6% 


18% 
16% 
16% 

1% 
12° 


7 
4% 


Corrected by A. G. Edwards & Sons, 410-412 Olive St., St. Louis, 


and 1 Wall St., New York. 





CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 


Capital 
$1,000,000 
500,000 
600,000 


American Trust Co 

Bay State Trust Co 

Beacon Trust Co 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co 
Columbia Trust Co 


Dorchester 
Exchange 
Federal Trust Co 


Mattapan Deposit and Trust Co 
New England Trust Co 
Old Colony Trust Co...: 
Paul Revere 
Puritan Trust Co.......... pabhsecoguesabuambaeneule 
State Street Trust Co 
200,000 


Undivided 
Profits 
$2,111,199 
603,753 
497,100 
2,804,560 
29,268 
785,835 
40,341 
37,678 
407,777 
4,372,079 
109,551 
104,731 
121,917 
2,418,193 
10,765,345 
23,978 
177,260 
1,338,925 
810,959 


Deposits 
$14,781,080 
6,211,289 
7,445,058 
12,677,266 
495,593 
11,966,676 
1,463,817 
1,147,360 
5,507,453 
12,152,609 
2,385,743 
803,953 
1,351,204 
21,119,930 
83,897,176 
433,022 
2,570,096 
13,119,096 
5,037,099 


Bid 
325 
* 


Asked 
350 


200 
* 


210 


120 
200 
10214 


210 
102 
138 143 
* “*.* 
135 
140 

* 
690 
200 

+ 


7 


*Stock can only be bought and sold through Board of Directors. 


Corrected by Henderson & Howes, 35 Congress St 


.. Boston, Mass. 
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Condition of Greater New York Trust Companies 





Aggregate 
Surplus Deposits 

Capital, and Profits. June 30, 1910 Par. Bid. Ask. Div. 
Ba citi seed ices itindcepecnxaianebadebeaan $1,250,000 $809,000 $14,034,800 100 330 350 8 
TEE PUG CP ccnccccccccescotsnsnssasees 3,000,000 6,295,200 75,399,600 100 610 630 16 
ST cn. tite annstbpsscokccessaseuieatiness 700,000 432,000 4,087,000 100 145 150 6 
SE SEMIS CIO... cccccoscocescsnniccbivas 1,000,000 2,343,600 18,768,800 100 410 425 20 
I oad cicsininh seiakeannebidsincweboioneinhieds 1,500,000 760,000 8,667,400 100 100 110 5 
IIIT tbs tinad ibavsetng eyes snticdbebsadeeweroeeil 3,000,000 16,124,800 69,078,300 100 1000 1020 *36 
Se ioe a sant ede canidaseabonisasinens 500,000 168,800 1,502,700 100 - 140 5 
I cn ts sin ccnanepnsossnabnonicnntosened 1,000,000 1,601,200 13,127,400 100 280 ‘ 8 
IIE cca sencndiankadekesabendensoccdsces 500.000 291,300 5,088,400 100 118 125 - 
cin csnhshtkebgneniqnescebedcavans eseses 1,000,000 1,139,700 18,217,300 100 300 310 10 
i iiticli ie asd haiiidbececendescoisbeds 3,000,000 10,989,700 34,776,900 100 455 465 24 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust..................... 1,000,000 5,984, 100 121,983,400 100 1625 £1675 50 
 iiceh tk oiniinksdbaceieassenbesedesrccesce 750,000 960,600 6,850,400 100 200 210 6 
ERE ESSERE oe 300,000 269,100 4,372,900 100 205 220 8 
i esha ans adllagkesahebeeeianeke 1,500,000 905,000 12,529 200 100 210 225 8 
ene spac cenindeabandeinsedeasse 500,000 805,100 7,570,100 100 300 ws *10 
CAL siete chin hace -sadenateasdeeteseteses 5,000,000 21,143,900 127,674,100 100 795 810 32 
PIII iniudi debividcncuipinsounbietbiguebenniess 500,000 518,200 3,456,300 100 165 175 e 
CL chicks cptidbathcastesenebussnebbainbicas 500,000 1,060,500 7,291,000 100 270 280 12 
I TE wcnccctcuannnccinciiy- Fusbanues 750,000 327,500 2.265,600 100 103 110 _ 
SII TET ch cidnssssepecsiadenvedientanarehinions 500,000 690,500 3,536,800 100 160 170 6 
I iho bled ciel nthtabinneene 500,000 2,058,700 15,512,300 100 500 a 16 
Knickerbocker Trust..................cs00+ 3,181,000 5,769,100 32,847,000 100 285 295 : 
Lawyers’ Title Insurance & Trust...... 4,000,000 6,276,300 13,327 500 100 253 260 12 
NE RL Tae ee ae 1,000,000 572,200 10,985,700 100 135 145 , 
Long Island Loan & Trust................ 1,000,0000 2,014,600 8,.416,100° 100 295 310 12 
TE 22. eucicshacchintcamnenlindegabnaiieheies 1,000,000 991,600 6,345,800 100 200 220 12 
INL cinon sc: sigiisln Sap eemaca suse aeebioniaas 1,000,000 2,155,400 15,805,000 100 375 400 *12 
TE 3:3..2, secssedsaghiametneaiesnibesieken 2,000,000 7,146,400 54,902 400 100 700 740 *20 
II aah chensishicasnanciahiotsnntkigay 2,000,000 7,910,200 24,107,500 100 505 520 24 
aca cecdieamoneeinninn 700,000 385,400 9,060,900 100 120 128 8 
eI a sh aesaatinameoebions 600,000 426,800 5,656,100 100 170 185 ® 
Bic ek A I, AR EUMG., ccccccscccescconde 1,000,000 3,936,400 39,092,900 100 1100 1120 50 
BO OE. INS GID. oa svc cc cccccccccsccccscns 3,000,000 11,089,300 43,709,400 100 640 656 32 
ee at iT sac catnnd nnmouueencne 1,000,000 1,632,100 20,031,200 100 300 315 12 
Ae. a, wesennctnaieneielh 600,000 172,800 1,976,200 100 115 125 
5 ood ks nah cccisdeneenaneen 500,000 70,000 1,886,700 100 90 100 ; 
RRR Rep ees een ree A 1,000,000 1,354,500 13,987,500 100 400 420 12 
Title Guarantee & Trust .................. 4,375,000 10,391,200 23,915,900 100 490 500 20 
Trust Co. of America..................00006: 2,000,000 6,523,100 26,234,700 100 315 $25 10 
hi os cal sulk adaleevana Eads 1,000,000 7,775,800 59,147,500 100 1275 1825 50 
SS OE BS Seen eee 2,000,000 4,418,500 45,337,600 100 465 475 #24 
SRS aa aaa 2,000,000 13,856,600 61,617,100 100 1175 1200 50 
in oa fa inca ok lasik ne caueuaiansiods 500,000 1,278,800 10,119,700 100 375 400 *12 
SISSIES ne pee 700,000 70,000 1,375,500 100 Be 100 <% 
Si cihei dsek Ndtihsadidceuanitlacstenkiaes 1,000,000 479,900 6,634,900 100 110 125 6 


Corrected by L. A. Norton, 25 Broad St., N. Y. City. * Not including extra dividend. 


The Only Standard Trust Company Book 


THE MODERN TRUST COMPANY 


By FRANKLIN BUTLER KIRKBRIDE 
Formerly Treasurer of the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
(Trust and Safe Deposit Co.) and 


J. E. STERRETT, ©. P. A. 


Of the Firms of Dickinson, Wilmot & Sterrett, and Price, Waterhouse & Company. 
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CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 
(Latest Available Statements) 


Surplus and 
Authorized Undivided Last 
Capital, Profits, Deposits Sale. * Date 

$127,679 $442,755 160 4-15-10 

5,590 236,785 
Central Trust and Savings 420,640 3,829,215 76% 5-11-10 
Chelten Trust Co 117,407 745,546 75 8-3-10 
Colonial Trust 270,313 1,231,970 102 10-26-08 
Columbia Ave. Sav. Fund, Safe Dep. T.&T. 500,000 423,162 2,093,642 151 12-15-09 
Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust..1,000,000 1,336,063 5,484,622 245 10-5-10 
Commercial Trust 2,160,229 8,285,386 32514 7-6-10 
283,397 3,772,975 46 9-28-10 
Empire Title & Trust Co é 13,227 231,934 2014 8-4-09 
Equitable Trust Co 264,313 2,213,503 101 9-28-10 
Excelsior Trust and Saving Fund 77,268 1,122,971 54 3-23-10 
Fairmount Trust Co 43,322 633,511 124 6-15-10 
Federal Trust Co , 42,655 412,135 125 5-28-07 
Fidelity Trust Co 10,151,568 24,498,760 875 10-5-10 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 1st pref 1,707,100 1,939,938 897,731 112 5-25-10 
Finance Co. of Pennsylvania 2nd pref.....1,786,100 1,939,938 897,731 112 9-2-10 

First Mortgage Guarantee & Trust Co 1,000,000 359,328 901,600 
Frankford Real Estate, Trust & Safe Dep. 125,000 221,143 2,115,358 91 10-28-08 
Franklin Trust Co 400,000 118,130 797,316 f 6714 7-20-10 
500,000 315,356 1,979,432 81 1-26-10 
600,000 767,770 4,334,103 2604, 12-22-09 
Girard Ave, Title & Trust 200,000 134,559 771,428 75 12-1-09 
Girard Trust Co 2,500,000 9,566,600 33,471,985 908 10-5-10 
Guarantee Trust and Safe Deposit.......... 1,060,000 645,607 5,719,944 169 9-21-10 
Hamilton Trust Co 500,000 158,324 1,496,614 64 10-5-10 
Holmesburg Trust Co 125,000 38,841 281,761 60 12-18-07 
Industrial Trust, Title and Savings......... 500,000 829,249 4,842,017 129 7-14-09 
Integrity Title Ins., Trust & Safe Dep 500,000 962,099 3,651,041 f 143 10-5-10 
Independence Trust Co................c0-eseee: 2,000,C00 636,214 2,115,137 41 4-20-10 
Kensington Trust Co 150,000 28,266 622,920 60 7-27-10 
Land Title & Trust Co 3,290,249 8,237,060 34014 10-5-10 
Logan Trust 500,000 181,476 1,342,983 131 3-16-10 
Manayunk Trust Co 250,000 178,808 1,227,552 58 1-26-10 
Market St. Title & Trust Co................... 250,000 55,808 748,124 34 9-28-10 
Merchants’ Trust Co 500,000 91,406 792,204 104 9-28-10 
Mortgage Trust Co.of Pennsylvania 500,000 363,743 123,667 6314 4-13-10 
Mutual Trust Co .. «. 750,000 73,749 652,837 § 45 8-24-10 
500,000 1,365,258 6,265,322 300 9-21-10 
North Philadelphia Trust...... ............... 150,000 94,185 1,290,273 100 9-14-10 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 141,722 1,523,879 1121% 7-6-10 
Pelham Trust Co 150,000 64,194 482,931 1311, 2-1-10 
Penn.Co.forIns, on Lives & Grant. Annu.2,000,000 4,333,192 20,120,095 542 10-5-10 


Peoples Trust 750,000 96,050 1,232,569 491, 9-14-10 


Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Co......1,000,000 206,780 101,309 15 4-7-09 
Philadelphia Trust Safe Dep. & Ins. Co.1,000,000 4,201,254 8,659,557 550 10-5-10 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Phila...... 1,000,000 4.915,635 9,195,014 812 9-7-10 
Real Estate Trust Co., Com 1,445,200 364,946 5,107,658 70 6-22-10 
Real Estate Trust Co., Pfd 2,877,900 364,946 5,107,658 1003, 10-5-10 
Real Estate Title Insurance & Trust Co...1,000,000 1,034,349 3,767,014 251 9-28-10 
Republic Trust 200,000 79,295 730,108 70 5-17-10 
Rittenhouse Trust Co 250,000 61,724 359,811 50 10-5-10 
Tacony Savings Fund, Safe Dep., T.& T. 150,000 152,656 708,911 176 5-11-10 
Tradesmen’s Trust and Savings Fund...1,000,000 221,797 1,424,369 114% 2-2-10 
Trust Co. of North America 374,642 2,748,817 117 10-5-10 
Union Trust Co 500,000 124,155 1,681,581 301; 9-28-10 
United Sec. Life Insurance & Trust Co...1,000,000 858,433 1,055,506 130 2-2-10 
Wayne Junction Trust Co 63,609 353,233 107 10-5-10 
West End Trust Co 1,063,281 4,510,302 111% 10-5-10 

431,701 2,728,773 107% 7-27-10 
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